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URING the past few weeks the future of 
D political parties in Canada has become a 
matter of general concern. The recrudescence 

of the quarrel between Mr. Drury and Mr. Morrison 
—or between their ideas—periodic ever since the 
former’s elevation to the premiership, has raised the 
whole question as to the place of the occupational 
group in Canadian politics. Mr. Morrison, secretary 
of the United Farmers of Ontario, is the champion of 
the Group idea. On occasion he has permitted himself 
to be somewhat explicit as to how he would apply his 
theory. His idea of a provincial parliament would 
appear to be one in which occupational classes would be 
represented by men of their own number, while the 
cabinet would be selected from these representatives 
more or less in proportion to their numbers. At any 
rate, whatever other classes do, it is Mr. Morrison’s 
desire that the farmers should keep their own organ- 
ization and keep it free from contamination by those 
who are not farmers. This is how he put the case in 
a recent speech at Delta: ‘‘First they (the two old 
parties) fought us, then they started to love us. 
They tried to club us to death, and we throve on the 
treatment. Now they are trying to kill us with 
kindness. ‘Let us in,’ they are calling. We don’t 
want them. We are not after votes. We are after 
principles. We don’t care whether we have control 
of the Government or not. We want enough repre- 
sentatives to look after agricultural interests. If you 
let these people in you will surely get back once again 
to the system we have been trying to destroy. Party 
bosses will once more dominate. You cannot mix 
oil and water.’”’ Mr. Drury, himself a successful 
farmer and sufficiently prominent as a champion of 
the farmer’s cause to be chosen first president of the 
U.F.O., is in spirit a co-operator. It is now some 
fifteen years since he first argued the farmer’s case 
before the Canadian Club in Toronto. He knows 
that there are many city people who sympathise with 
the social and economic views of the country. Now 
with an election in the offing he wishes to give effect 
to his ideas by a policy which he described as broaden- 
ing out. In view of the means by which the farmers 


have been rallied to their organization it is doubtful 
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whether they are yet ready to follow Mr. Drury’s 
lead. 


UST how the new organization will be achieved Mr. 
Drury has not said, but he proposes to introduce 
into Ontario politics the name Progressive, adopted 
in the Dominion field. It would be applied at least 
to urban candidates who support his government. 
It is not clear that he anticipates its use in rural 
ridings and the complete disappearance of the name 
U.F.O. Whether this party will have enough strength 
under the leadership of Mr. Drury to elect sufficient 
members to form a government is a matter of grave 
doubt. Mr. Morrison’s determined opposition, an 
attitude in which he has secured the support of the 
Farmer's Sun, divides the ranks of the Farmers. 
Even if the forcing of the question on public attention 
a year before an appeal is made at the polls should 
enable the dissentients to reach common ground, the 
acrimony of the discussion is sure to leave the 
farmers less united than they were in 1919. The 
clever statesmanship which then achieved a union 
with Labour may possibly find a way for the con- 
tinuance of the coalition; but the policy of organized 
Labour in Canada in many respects pulls directly 
against the interests of the farmers, and the alliance, 
being unnatural, is not likely to be permanent. 
Liberals in considerable numbers will support Mr. 
Drury, and Conservatives in smaller numbers. In 
attempting to organize and consolidate these forces 
Mr. Drury is doing nothing less than attempting to 
create a new party, which will consolidate the two old 
parties. His political philosophy and practical con- 
siderations—the latter probably as much as the 
former—have driven him to this course. So con- 
tinuous has been the growth of the cities and the decline 
of the country, that the distinctly rural population 
of Ontario is now no more than a third of the total 
population of the province. Only political mani- 
pulation could give sovereign power to such a 
minority. Against group domination, even the 
domination of a coalition of groups, Mr. Drury has 
set his face. Time must determine whether he is 
inviting the fate of a Roosevelt. 
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F the United Farmers are suffering from growing 
pains it is no less true that Liberalism is passing 
through.a trying period also. In the last Dominion 
general election the province of Quebec returned a 
group of representatives, each labelled Liberal, but 
many of whom would be far more at home amongst 
the followers of Mr. Meighen. Naturally these latter 
were given cabinet representation and their presence 
has been a constant cause of embarrasment to true 
thinking Liberals. They have given rise to much 
speculation as so the future of the Liberal party. It 
is freely asserted that the ‘big interests’ of Montreal 
regard Quebec as their stronghold. In the results of 
the recent by-election in St. John-Iberville they have 
cause for apprehension. Two candidates, both 
styling themselves Liberal, one a farmer, the other 
a lawyer, were the contestants. The farmer, tho- 
roughly liberal in his announced political attitude 
made his appeal as a farmer and overwhelmed his 
lawyer opponent in a constituency that is largely 
urban. It will be recalled that last December the 
United Farmers of Quebec placed many candidates 
in the field as Progressives, but failed to elect even 
one. It is significant that a farmer, making the same 
appeal now but styling himself a Liberal should be 
so decisively elected. Keen observers have con- 
tended that the masses of electors in Quebec are at 
heart progressive and liberal. This result seems to 
confirm their judgment. They have further pre- 
dicted that once Progressive thought takes hold in 
Quebec it will shake the old parties there more com- 
pletely than in any of the other provinces. Party 
tradition is still too strong to permit of this prophesy 
being fulfilled, but the rural movement in Quebec is 
clearly gaining strength. 


HE settlement of the coal strike in the United 
States and the promise of an early resumption 

of work at full steam has brought a sense. of relief 
to at least two of the three parties concerned in the 
quarrel. The mine-workers regard the verdict as 
a vindication of their stand and a reward for the 
months of hardship endured, while the public which 
has been anticipating a winter of cruel suffering 
foresees now a coal shortage but not a coal famine. 
Certain mine operators and coal dealers, doubtless, 
will also be happy if under cover of the shortage they 
can maintain and increase the organized exactions 
of the past few years, but the mining interests must 
realize that they reckoned badly when they refused 
to meet the miners in conference and that an in- 
dignant public will eventually wreak vengeance on 
a system which so disregards the public interest as 
to leave coal cellars empty in zero weather. Another 
truth also should be recognized by mine owners and 
other interests operating large industries, namely, that 
the factory-owned town isan anachronism. Freedom 
of contract is ridiculously unreal where eviction is the 
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price to be paid for any show of independence. 
Especially is this true in isolated districts where the 
removal of a family may involve great hardship. 
Canada is still young in industrial development and 
it will be a pity if before outworn methods become 
entrenched here, some system is not devised that 
will give industrial workers security of freedom. 


OW that work has been resumed in the mines the 
American people seem to be fretting under the 
continuing railway strike. The impatience of the 
Administration has revealed itself in an injunction 
issued by the Attorney General. Sweeping in 
character, the injunction makes unlawful various strike 
activities which in most countries have been regarded 
as entirely proper. Not only the display of force 
and the use of intimidation are forbidden, but 
also the use of peaceful picketing and the employ- 
ing of arguments or persuasion to induce employees 
to stop work or others to refrain from becoming 
employees. Further than this it is stated that 
the use of printed letters or circulars, telegrams, 
telephones, word of mouth, persuasion or suggestion 
through newspaper interviews to the same end is 
now illegal. A remarkable fact about the injunction 
is its issuance at a time when the Houses are in 
session and without their consent. The press on 
the whole has hesitated to discuss its terms. The 
Philadelphia Ledger, for instance, has abstained from 
mentioning it editorially. The only reference is 
indirect and is to be found in an editorial which 
commends the work of Senator Pepper in assisting 
with a settlement of the coal strike. After describing 
him as a man peculiarly endowed with courtesy of 
mind it goes on to say,—‘‘Courtesy of mind was 
wholly absent from Congress during the years of 
the debate on the League of Nations. It is absent 
now. Mr. Gompers is without it. So is Attorney 
General Daugherty.’’ This, after several days is the 
only allusion to the famous injunction, in the leading 
paper of the city where American liberty had its 
birth. Mr. Gompers has been more courageous, if 
less courteous. On Labour Day, challenging arrest, 
he used these words: ‘The Administration finding 
corporate wealth and the workingman in a dispute, 
illegally and unconstitutionally and with all the 
power of Government hog-tied and gagged the poor 
devil, struggling against a deterioration of his standard 
of life, and leaves him at the mercy of his antagonists.” 
And Mr. Untermeyer, the prominent Attorney, has 
cabled from Europe: ‘‘Amazed, incensed at railway 
injunction, if properly reported ludicrously unsound.” 
Entirely apart from the merits of the dispute it would 
appear that the method of dealing with strikes 
employed by Mr. Daugherty is ill calculated to 
increase the respect for law or to effect an early 
settlement of labour difficulties. 





























ECENT events in Ireland have been responsible 

for the revival of many of those gloomy gene- 
ralizations (invented, for the most part, by English- 
men) which, until not so long ago, furnished the 
world with its favourite conception of Irish character. 
The incapacity of the Irish for government, their 
disastrous levity, their jealousy of greatness—sayings 
such as these, and particularly the last, have not 
failed to regain at least all their former currency 
with the present tragic crisis in Irish affairs. For, 
once again, it is the Irish themselves who have 


destroyed one, and perhaps two, of their great men. | 


The universal consternation that followed the death 
of Michael Collins has tended to obscure to some 
extent the loss that the Free State had already 
suffered in the disappearance of the powerful but 
less spectacular personality of Arthur Griffith. For 
if something like a legend of daring and leadership 
has already begun to form itself around Collins’ brief 
but crowded career, it must not be forgotten that 
it was Griffith who, through a lifetime of brilliant 
but obscure toil (five journals, it is said, sank under 
him, and yet he was never without a journal) charted 
out almost by himself the new revolutionary channel, 
assisted in its navigation, and finally gave invaluable 
help in steering the republican vessel into the 
harbour of compromise. With Griffith gone, Collins, 
who had absorbed his aims and his methods, did, 
no doubt, become as nearly indispensible as it is 
possible for any leader to be. Now that both are 
dead, leaving no tried successors, many people profess 
to have lost all hope of a settlement; they are ready 
to ascribe all sorts of qualities to the Irish people 
except the one quality that is likely to prove their 
salvation in the present crisis—their unquestioned 
genius (partly a result of their history and partly of 
their religion) for martyrology. In the eyes of the 
great majority of Irishmen the Free State and the 
Constitution cannot help but derive a new virtue 
from this double sacrifice. The greatest danger is 
that the Tory party may find itself in a position 
during the next few months of inevitable confusion to 
push the country back into the arms of the implacable 
republicans. 


BELIEF is current that the third assembly of 

the League of Nations will find many of the 
leading European statesmen sufficiently impressed 
by the accumulating ravages resulting from the 
usurpations of the Supreme Council and the entente— 
not to speak of the numerous ad hoc bodies which 
the collective but disrupted wisdom of Europe has 
seen fit to create from time to time—to try the ex- 
periment of according the League some genuine 
measure of support. One can only hope that the 


politicians are, in fact, beginning to realize what, to 
ordinary people, is becoming more and more obvious 
every day, namely, that the idea of the League of 
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Nations, or some other super-national authority 
like it, alone holds any real hope of reconciling the 
conflicting policies of ambitious governments. Since 
the last meeting, the optimism that succeeded the 
Washington conference has evaporated before the 
melancholy realism of General Smuts’s statement 
on air armaments; the Genoa conference has come 
and gone, leaving Russia without the means of tearing 
herself free from the grip of famine; and the Supreme 
Council, on Mr. Lloyd George’s motion, has referred 
back to the League its carefully considered plan for 
rescuing Austria from the financial ruin and con- 
sequent disintegration that may at any time bring 
central Europe to the verge of war. With all of 
these failures—failures of improvisation, weakness, 
jealousy, and fear—the League will probably be 
called upon again to grapple. Lord Robert Cecil 
has already come forward with a fresh plan, which 
seeks to apply to the problem of disarmament 
generally the successful methods that were put into 
partial application at Washington; Austria will 
probably again petition for relief, or, failing that, 
for union with Germany; while the voice of Dr. 
Nansen, ignored last year, will no doubt be raised 
once more on behalf of the Russian peasant. In 
addition, the question of Germany’s admission may 
draw the League into the very thick of the Anglo- 
French controversy. Whatever happens it must be 
clear to the most confirmed skeptic that the League 
can hardly make a worse mess of things than the 
Supreme Council or the individual governments, 
with their suspicions and their anxieties about their 
sovereign rights, have already succeeded in making. 
But before it can achieve anything really worth 
while the League must have the whole-hearted 
support of Prime Ministers and their cabinets; it 
cannot live by lip-service alone. 


N the death of W. H. Hudson, English literature 
loses one of its major contemporary writers. He 
was by no means among the most widely known or 
read. The news of his death was not cabled to this 
continent, but came by mail. He was close on eighty 
years of age, but died without seeing his works in a 
collected edition. His identity was frequently con- 
fused with that of another W. H. Hudson, now 
deceased, who wrote text-books on English literature. 
On the other hand, his fame was rapidly growing; his 
beautiful autobiography Far Away and Long Ago 
(1918) probably formed a turning-point. This is 
not the place for extended comment. For praise of 
Hudson we may go back to William James and to 
Roosevelt. What will always make the man unique 
is his intense concentration on the character of life. 
He studies snakes and birds as a naturalist, but he 
never classifies; his chief interest is in what it feels 
like to be a snake or a bird; his desire is to live their 
life. He was a wonderful psychologist, possibly 
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without knowing it. Above all he is a great writer. 
For pure beauty of character, written unconsciously 
across all his books, he is quite alone. 


NE of the most outstanding features of rural 
life to-day is the renewed interest displayed 
in recreation and in social intercourse. Almost every 
village and township boasts of at least one baseball 
team, to mention one line of sport only, while hotel 
lobbies and shop windows hang thick with bills 
announcing picnics and garden parties on all sides. 
To judge by some of the bills there is amusement 
for young and old. Certainly the publicity com- 
mittees are doing their part to prepare the way, as 
a typical bill will testify in which the author after 
speaking of “delights to please the eye and tickle 
the fancy”’ caps all by adding that “Mr. R—— of 
London will set up his radio-phone and drag down 
oratory and music from the circumambient air.” 
Dwellers in town and in country have for years been 
lamenting a steady process of rural depopulation 
and have offered various explanations. One has 
fastened on inadequate returns for the labour in- 
volved, another has seized on the long hours, another 
on the isolation of the country, and still another on 
the lack of entertainment. It is probable that every 
one of these factors, and others that might be men- 
tioned, play a consiserable part in driving people 
from the country. If the condition is to be corrected 
each one must receive attention. Whether §con- 
sciously or not, men and women of the country are 
now dealing with each of these phases and the latest 
to be remedied is the need for recreation. Not long 
ago it was thought by the farmer to be impossible 
for him to spare sufficient time for recreation. Now 
a weekly half-holiday is becoming common on the 
farm and farm life is the brighter for it. Old heads 
may shake at this new development but it was in 
the teeth of long hours and unremitting a that 
the country side formerly prospered. 


We apologize to Miss Millicent Payne for our 
mistake in printing the poem ‘Sunday Night” 
at the end of our last issue and without signature, 
instead of putting it with her other verses. We 
intend to reprint this poem with a forth-coming 
instalment of the author’s work. 
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Europe on the Slope 


exhilaration for which his latest and final 

triumph must be held responsible, M. 
Clemenceau indulged in an unhappy but unfor- 
gettable epigram that is already assured of a high 
place among those treasures of the historical ironist, 
the false prophecies of famous men. Indeed it is 
difficult not to believe that by this time M. Clemen- 
ceau himself, in the unmellowed twilight of his life, 
has swung around to the bitter conclusion that the 
next fifty years of history are likely to revolve almost 
anywhere except within the framework of Versailles. 
That does not mean, of course, that they will not 
revolve around the problems with which the Treaty 
pretended to deal; and, in fact, each postponement 
of a resettlement increases the chances of their doing 
so. The Treaty of Versailles is already a discredited 
and largely a broken instrument; the problem of 
reconstruction in Europe is, if possible, more pressing 
than it has ever been. It is this distant implication 
of truth in M. Clemenceau’s prophecy no less than its 
astonishing inaccuracy that impresses it afresh upon 
our minds with each recurring crisis in European 
affairs. 

Until the shock of a political murder a few 
weeks ago brought Europe face to face once more with 
the fundamental problem of Germany and the Treaty, 
the great majority of people had seemed, for more than 
a year, to be only too ready to interest themselves in 
such distractions as the conflicting policies of the 
different governments permitted to be advanced— 
for Genoa and the Hague, and, from a European 
point of view, even Washington, were, in spite of their 
tremendous importance, essentially in the nature of 
distractions; their objects simply did not comprise 
the two or three factors upon which the reconstruction 
of Europe primarily depends. There is no use in 
discussing again the reasons for this omission; the 
fact remains that at the time the majority of men 
failed to recognize its seriousness. Perhaps ‘wolf’ 
had been cried too often. The ordinary man, in 
England at any rate, was prepared to accept about 
half of Mr. Keynes’s thesis—the less startling half— 
but he could not bring himself to believe that Ger- 
many and Central Europe would not muddle through 
in somewhat the same way as he was muddling 
through. With his faith in indemnities and the 
Treaty had gone his faith in their explosive possi- 
bilities. Germany would not, probably could not, 
pay; but that was no reason for believing that she 
would become another Austria. The whole business 
was becoming tiresome and could be safely left to 
time and Mr. Lloyd George. 

To this type of mind the murder of Walther 
Rathenau seemed at first to be the cause of the 
crisis in Germany that followed his death, and this 


A LITTLE over three years ago, in a moment of 














in spite of the fact that the crisis was even more an 
economic than a political one. It is now clear, 
however, that Rathenau’s murder did little more than 
precipitate calamities that have been steadily piling 
up for the last three years. It is even doubtful if it 
hastened the catastrophe by more than a very few 
weeks. Germany’s present position cannot be a- 
scribed to the loss of any man, however eminent. 
Its primary cause lies in the determination of this 
and previous French governments to enforce the 
Treaty of Versailles; and if any more immediate 
subsidiary cause can be assigned, it must be sought in 
the readjustments of allied policy that succeeded the 
meeting of the Bankers’ Committee in Paris last 
spring. It was, in fact, from the report of this 
committee—a report whose whole effect was to swell 
the chorus started by Mr. Keynes—that Germany 
received the final push down the slope of insolvency. 
The financiers who composed the committee con- 
firmed the economists’ diagnosis of the malady from 
which Europe is suffering; in spite of its almost evasive 
discretion, their report left no room for doubt 
that they would have prescribed the same remedy; 
only the obstinacy of the French government, deserted 
this time even by Belgium, stood in the way. France 
was not yet ready for concessions; and, without con- 
cessions from France that would permit a substantial 
reduction of the indemnity, the Bankers saw no hope 
in an international loan. 

If this almost inevitable decision caused annoy- 
ance and disappointment among the French, who 
had anticipated immediate benefit from a loan to 
Germany, it reduced the German government, which 
had previously declared its inability to meet accruing 
reparation payments without some form of inter- 
national assistance, to a condition bordering on 
despair. It was not, however, until the collapse of 
the mark, accelerated by Rathenau’s assassination, 
had begun to affect the franc that the French govern- 
ment showed any disposition even to discuss con- 
cessions. Two weeks of panic gave France her first 
real appreciation of the economic interdependence of 
Europe, and drove M. Poincaré to contemplate the 
necessity of a moratorium. France, of course, must 
have some guid pro quo, and M. Poincaré turned for 
his cue to that portion of the otherwise distasteful 
report of the Bankers’ Committee that dealt with 
the cancellation of inter-allied debts. So, con- 
currently with the formal correspondence that was 
now opened with the British government with a 
view to arranging a conference, inspired paragraphs 
began to appear in the French press outlining the 
terms upon which M. Poincaré was believed to be 
willing to agree not only to a moratorium but possibly 
also to a reduction of the indemnity. The French 
debt was to be cancelled by Britain, or (what 
amounted to the same thing) was to be paid in 
class ‘c’ reparation bonds, and the indemnity was to 
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be reduced to a figure approximating to that of 
Mr. Keynes, and actually slightly lower than the 
one that had been proposed by the impertinent Dr. 
Simons at London two years before—the whole plan 
to be conditional upon the establishment of some sort 
of control of German finances, and upon the German 
government’s giving satisfactory assurance of an early 
resumption of payments. 

To these semi-official proposals, which after all 
were assigned simply as a basis for negotiation, and 
which, in spite of their apparent crudeness and one- 
sidedness, marked a genuine inclination to a saner 
policy, the British government, in effect, replied with 
the Balfour note. Bearing in mind the circumstances 
that directly produced this note, it is difficult not to 
feel that the natural disposition to regard it as 
addressed primarily to the United States has been 
carried too far—so far, in fact, as to obscure its full 
significance. Many factors, not one, entered into 
the drafting of the note; and its effect upon many 
points of view has to be considered. To the French, 
its denunciation of the indemnity must have looked 
like a gratuitous attempt to impede the collection of 
their just damages, and its refusal to cancel their 
debt, like a deliberate denial of the only fair means 
by which the policy of the note could be accomplished. 
If Britain’s economic position really demanded the 
restoration of Germany, France’s did not (at least 
not in the same way), and it was for Britain to recom- 
pense France. To many Americans, on the other 
hand, the note appeared to be a disguised attempt, 
in spite of its declarations of intention to pay, to 
saddle the United States (as one Senator put it) with 
the German indemnity, and to leave Europe free 
to pursue the race for armaments. 

Of course, in reality, the note was none of these 
things. Primarily it was a statement of policy by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s government (it was Lord Bal- 
four’s name that invested it with a sort of esoteric 
dignity that it never deserved), and the point of 
view upon which it was founded seems to be this. 
The collection of the indemnity, as at present 
fixed, is neither possible nor, if possible, ex- 
pedient, either from the point of view of Great 
Britain or of France. A sufficient sum could, how- 
ever, be collected to meet the just claims of France. 
If the French government then found that it was still 
bankrupt it would have to try the experiment of 
taxing its citizens on something the same scale as 
British citizens are taxed. In devastated France the 
individual is actually more prosperous than he is in 
England; yet the Englishman, in addition to the 
injury his trade has suffered through French per- 
sistence in the policy of Versailles, is now asked by 
the French government, in exchange for a revision 
of that policy, to bear a considerable share of French 
taxation in the shape of the French war loans which 
he guaranteed for the United States, and which that 
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country has announced its intention of enforcing. 
No considerations of policy, the note says in effect, 
will induce him to accept that burden. 

It seems to follow from this that the note must 
also have been based upon a perfectly genuine 
assumption that Great Britain would have to pay a 
considerable portion at any rate of her debt to the 
United States; and, from this aspect, it may be 
regarded, in spite of its ready admission of the legal 
obligation, as a veiled protest against the prevailing 
American attitude that sees nothing but indulgence 
in the idea of cancelling the loans which were made to 
weaker allies on Great Britain’s guarantee, and which 
represented in reality a preliminary substitute for their 
country’s delayed contribution in men and material. It 
seems to be hardly necessary, however, to labour this 
question of propriety in view of the conviction that 
has been expressed by the foremost economists (and 
that is shared apparently by such prominent American 
financiers as Morgan, Kahn and Vanderlip) that 
neither the farmers nor the industrialists of the 
United States would submit to a really determined 
effort by Great Britain to discharge Europe’s in- 
demnity to America. There is only one way in which 
that debt can be discharged and that is in goods. 
The American government’s tariff policy is, in effect, 
a refusal to accept payment. 

The Balfour note showed, however, that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s government was not yet ready to 
apply its own painful experiences of the last three 
years. Instead of being content to leave the illumina- 
tion of the American people to time and the dictates 
of economic necessity, it persisted in a futile hope of 
evoking some grand gesture of sentimental generosity, 
and instead of being willing to drive a bargain with 
France in the interests of Europe, it fell back upon 
the same specious realism, the same preoccupation 
with rights and obligations, that has obsessed French 
policy with such disastrous results to Europe. The 
failure of the United States government to respond, 
naturally aggravated the effect the note produced 
upon French opinion, and drove M. Poincaré’s govern- 
ment back upon its familiar position of intransigeance, 
and confined policy once more to the nonsense of 
milliards. It can, of course, be argued that the 
French government would never, in any event, have 
accepted a reasonable settlement (which must have 
included the evacuation of the Rhineland and the 
abolition of various extravagant allied commissions), 
and that consequently the note had no real effect 
upon Europe. In a sense this is probably true; for 
it is difficult to believe that M. Poincaré’s government 
would have been prepared so soon to make con- 
cessions upon any adequate scale. The note had this 
effect, however, as the ensuing conference showed; 
it committed the British government to a definitely 
obstructive policy in European affairs, and con- 





sequently rendered even the beginning of negotiations 
for a resettlement temporarily hopeless. 

M. Poincaré had, in fact, wasted no time in 
retracing the step he had taken towards his Canossa; 
and the conference on a moratorium, which assembled 
in London last month, found him armed with all his 
old weapons of logic and justice. Britain having, 
through the Balfour note, assumed much the same 
weapons, a deadlock was inevitable, and the con- 
ference drove slowly through its dull complications 
and hopeless negotiations to a fruitless end. So little 
had the Balfour note left Britain to bargain with that 
the proposal even for a two months’ moratorium was 
rejected by M. Poincaré. This time Mr. Lloyd 
George’s only choice was between undisguised sub- 
mission to France and a definite rupture; and so the 
entente was brought to an end in circumstances that 
deprived Great Britain of all initiative. With Ger- 
many in her present condition and France apparently 
contemplating fresh measures of coercion, the situa- 
tion is an unpleasant one. It certainly cannot solve 
itself; and, until Mr. Lloyd George or his successor 
exchanges the thin realism of the Balfour note for a 
more full-blooded and practical policy, there is little 


chance of Europe’s being rescued from her peril. 
H.B. 


The University of the Maritime 
Provinces 


NSTEAD of some half-dozen small and im- 
| poverished colleges and universities there should 
be one central university to serve the higher 
educational needs of the Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland. Such a proposal at first glance is 
sufficiently novel to be startling, raising, as it does, 
difficult problems in university administration and 
even political issues of a constitutional character. 
Yet after reading Bulletin 16 of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion of New York, entitled Education in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, the proposal appears not only 
sane, but the one possible solution of the higher 
educational difficulties for the area in question. 

The bulletin in question is the work of Dr. 
William S. Learned, a member of the Carnegie 
Foundation staff, and Kenneth C. M. Sills, President 
of Bowdoin College. President Sills, born and edu- 
cated in the Maritime Provinces, knows the situation 
from within. 

What is the educational situation of this area? 
As these investigators see it, the Maritime Provinces 
and Newfoundland constitute one educational area. 
The inhabitants are mainly of British stock who have 
become separated geographically, economically and 
educationally from the rest of their compatriots in 
Canada by the language barrier of Quebec. But at 
present they are divided into four areas, and within 
each area certain difficulties arise because of denom- 
inational and other jealousies. The separation of 


























Newfoundland is intelligible enough, since it has 
never accepted confederation, but the three Maritime 
Provinces are so sparsely populated that they can ill 
afford to maintain half a dozen colleges and uni- 
versities, although this is what they strive to do. 

In elementary and secondary education also there 
are certain features making for inefficiency. The 
systems are highly centralized and the people them- 
selves, having little direct control over the schools, 
feel little responsibility for them. Secondly, educa- 
tion, at least in its higher forms, tends to be rather 
aggressively denominational. The students attend 
academies, seminaries and colleges because of their 
affiliations with churches, rather than because of the 
quality of the education they provide. Denomina- 
tional jealousies have provided numerous ill-equipped 
colleges and universities among a population just 
sufficient to support one of reasonable size. Thirdly, 
the system of education has been planned for the 
bright students, for those of superior mental endow- 
ment, while those of inferior ability have suffered 
seriously from neglect. The stepping-stone from one 
class to another, and from one school to another, is 
uniform state examination. Since the success of a 
teacher is judged by the success of the bright pupils, 
it is these who receive the greatest attention. In the 
universities the honour system, excellent in many 
ways and worthy of preservation, again directs the 
energies of instructors to the ‘lad o’ pairts,’ while the 
great majority learn as best they may. The elimina- 
tion from elementary and secondary schools is very 
great because of chronic retardation, while the uni- 
versities are forced to accept graduation from the 
eleventh grade for entrance standards. Even with 
these low requirements a disproportionate number of 
students enter with conditions, some in as many as 
four subjects. 

The investigators are very emphatic about the 
waste of good intellectual material. The students 
are of good stock, but the system does not give them 
a fair chance. A misplaced emphasis in teaching 
directs its energy almost exclusively to the brilliant 
pupils. Less than fifty per cent. (the present figure), 
should be eliminated by examinations. They ad- 
vocate a re-organization which shall recognize the 
value of the average person in the community. 

Among the institutions which will be involved if 
the scheme of confederation is consummated are the 
following: (1) The University of King’s College, 
Windsor, N.S., an Anglican University founded in 
1802. To the university are attached a_ boys’ 
secondary school and a girls’ secondary school, both 
flourishing institutions and looming larger in the 
public eye than the parent institution. A fire 
destroyed the main building early in 1920 and a 
campaign for building funds has failed. The uni- 
versity is in dire financial straits. (2) Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, N.S., the most important in- 
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stitution for higher education in the Maritime 
Provinces. It is undenominational in character, 
although the predominant Presbyterian element 
causes it to be regarded as a sectarian institution. 
The presence of Presbyterian College, a theological 
school, on the campus of the university and closely 
associated with Dalhousie, has probably much to do 
with its popular reputation as a Presbyterian institu- 
tion. (3) Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S., a 
Baptist institution to which is attached a flourishing 
academy for boys and a seminary for girls. These 
secondary schools, as is usually the case in the 
Maritime Provinces, quite overshadow in numbers 
and in importance the parent university itself. 
(4) The University of Mount Allison, a Methodist 
institution situated at Sackville, N.B. The university 
itself is ill-housed and ill-equipped, but has attached 
to it a flourishing Ladies’ College and an academy for 
boys. If confederation did not involve higher educa- 
tion for Newfoundland, Sackville, being the geo- 
graphical centre, is the place for the new university; 
if Newfoundland is included, Halifax is the better 
choice.. (5) The University of St. Francis Xavier's 
College, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, a Roman Catholic 
college of arts and sciences. Since 1910 the university 
has made immense strides, especially in the provision 
of buildings and equipment. It isa sound institution, 
destined to play an important part in the intellectual 
life of the English-speaking Catholics of the Dominion. 
(6) The Nova Scotia Technical College, situated at 
Halifax, a state institution providing an engineering 
education for the whole of Nova Scotia and parts of 
the other provinces. Its educational policy is con- 
trolled by a board of governors, consisting of the 
faculty of the college itself, together with one repre- 
sentative each from Acadia, Dalhousie, King’s, 
Mt. Allison, St. Francis Xavier’s and St. Mary’s. 
(7) The University of New Brunswick at Fredericton. 
This is a state university, poorly equipped, but with 
an excellent educational record. It will naturally be 
more difficult to include this institution in a scheme 
of confederation than the six institutions previously 
mentioned. (8) Various other institutions mostly of 
secondary school grade, such as the Prince of Wales 
College at Charlottetown, P.E.I., the College of Ste. 
Anne, at Church Point, N.S., St. Joseph’s College at 
Memramcook, N.B., St. Mary’s College at Halifax, 
N.S., St. Thomas College at Chatham, N.B., Mt. St. 
Vincent at Rockingham, and St. Dunstan’s, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., may be affected by the change. 

Even such a brief summary as the foregoing is 
sufficient to indicate that the existing organization of 
higher education is both wasteful and inefficient. So- 
called universities and colleges are hanging on to a 
mere thread of life, and are only prevented from 
collapse by the rather vigorous secondary institutions 
affiliated with them. These secondary schools in 
turn are unable to fulfil their highest functions 
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because of the incubus of the universities. Most of 
the institutions, we have seen, have been founded 
because of denominational jealousies and pique, and 
to this day denominational affiliations are extremely 
important. 

What is the best way out of the present impasse? 
The report discusses three possibilities. First, differ- 
entiation, or the parcelling out of students among the 
different institutions according to the subjects they 
have selected for their degree courses. Second, 
selection, whereby the strongest institution is selected 
for development and all others closed down. Third, 
confederation, or the bringing together of the several 
institutions, with their endowment, and equipment, 
into one new organization at Halifax. 

This plan is obviously modelled on that of the 
University of Toronto, but the weaknesses and pitfalls 
of this earlier and very successful confederation have 
been avoided. Dalhousie University is to be the 
central or parent institution. The whole of the con- 
federated university might possibly retain this name 
or it might be termed the University of the Maritime 
Provinces. Centred around the university proper 
would be the following colleges: Acadia, Dalhousie 
College (representing the Presbyterians), King’s, 
Mt. Allison, New Brunswick and St. Francis Xavier’s. 
The colleges would surrender their degree-granting 
privileges in every faculty except theology. As in 
Toronto, some subjects would be college subjects, 
some university subjects. It is proposed, however, 
to have a group of subjects taught by instructors 
appointed either by the colleges or by the university. 
The colleges, also, would limit their instruction, in 
the main, to the freshman and sophomore years, the 
later years and all honour courses being undertaken 
by the university. Throughout the whole of the 
colleges and the university the same salary schedule 
would prevail, thus, again, differentiating the pro- 
posed institution from that at Toronto. 

Such a scheme presents many difficulties besides 
the obvious financial one of transplanting institutions. 
Although denominational affiliations are preserved, 
only greatheartedness and negation of self-interest 
will enable ancient universities to sink their identities 
in a new institution. Perhaps the most difficult cases 
are those of Acadia and New Brunswick. Acadia is 
a Baptist College and the Baptists do not believe in 
state aid for education, at least, for higher education. 
New Brunswick is a state university. Even if the 
buildings at Fredericton are utilized for the freshman 
and sophomore work, the work of the later years will 
have to be taken in another province. Can New 
Brunswick, under the British North America Act of 
1867, pay for students outside the province, or erect 
dormitories for them on a foreign soil? Can she pay 
a pro rata proportion of the cost and tax her people 
for expenses incurred in another province? So far 
as can be discovered, there is nothing in the Act to 
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forbid it. Moreover, it is a common custom for 
provinces to pay a per capita sum for the training 
expense of defectives and the blind and deaf in extra- 
provincial institutions. The paying for senior years at 
a university is only an extension of the same !dea, not 
a qualitatively different one. Whether New Bruns- 
wick will swallow her pride and do it is beside the 
question. But—if she wishes to do it—constitu- 
tionally she apparently can. And, mutatis mutandis, 
the same arguments apply to the students from 
Newfoundland. These would get their freshman 
training in St. John and then pass on to Halifax for 
the completion of the degree course. 

The investigators estimate that a sum of 
$4,500,000 will be needed to carry out the scheme. 
Presumably, the Carnegie Corporation will be pre- 
pared to find a goodly proportion of this sum. If so, 
opportunity is knocking at the door of Eastern 
Canada. It is to be hoped that the statesmanlike 
suggestions will be accepted by all the institutions 
concerned. If only a fair proportion agree it should 
be proceeded with. Those institutions accepting the 
scheme will find their reward in the part they play in 
building up one of the great universities of the world; 
those rejecting it will almost certainly sink into 
insignificance. PETER SANDIFORD. 


The Authorized Wheat Board 


OR many months Western business men, as well 
as Eastern, have been watching anxiously the 
development of the wheat crop upon the 

prairies. Business has been bad, and in a good grain 
crop they see hope of trade revival. Not less anxious 
and expectant are the prairie farmers themselves. 
After several disappointing harvests they are likely 
to obtain a good yield. But, having obtained that 
yield, what of the prices? Will they receive a price 
that will pay them for the labour involved? Or will 
the railways, elevator companies, and banks eat up 
all the returns? These are burning questions for the 
farmer and have been for months, so much so that 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture, representing the 
largest body of organized farmers of Canada, made 
representations to the Dominion Government last 
April, requesting that steps be taken to pnotant the 
producer in marketing operations. 

In 1919 the Canadian Wheat Board was estab- 
lished and invested with very wide powers, the most 
outstanding of which were the absolute control of all 
wheat marketed in Canada, either domestically or by 
export, and the fixing of the price of flour and other 
mill products. The chief argument advanced for this 
step was that Europe was buying entirely through 
one channel and that to deal with this single buyer 
Canada must be in a position to act as a single seller. 
The Wheat Board,by making use of the existing machin- 
ery for handling wheat, and by correlating its many 
























































parts, carried on so successfully that out of the 
common pool it had, ‘at the end of the year’s opera- 
tions, a substantial surplus to distribute to producers 
over and above the initial payment made at the time 
the grain left the producer’s hands. Following the 
marketing of that crop, European unified buying 
ceased, and the Canadian Wheat Board was dis- 
banded. 

It is well remembered that the price of wheat 
soon took a very marked drop. Thereupon Western 
farmers began to advocate strenuously the formation 
of a voluntary Wheat Pool. A representative com- 
mittee was appointed by the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture to investigate the scheme and to make 
recommendations to the Council. After deliberating 
for about a year a report was submitted stating that 
a voluntary pool was not feasible on the ground that 
the necessary finance was not available. Then 
followed further discussion as a result of which 
the Council requested the Government to reinstate 
the former Wheat Board, preserving as far as possible 
the personnel. 

Immediately ‘the fat was in the fire.’ Grain 
companies protested, the Grain Exchange protested, 
and millers protested. The legality of the Board was 
challenged. The matter was referred to the law 
officers of the Crown who gave it as their opinion 
that the creation of the Wheat Board was ultra vires 
on the ground that it was an interference with private 
property, a field of action within the competence of 
provincial legislatures only. Some members of the 
House were for submitting the case to the Privy 
Council for decision, but fearing too much delay the 
majority ruled to refer the request for a Wheat Board 
to the Agricultural Committee of the House to be 
dealt with. Several weeks were spent in hearing 
expert evidence and on June 14th the committee’s 
report was submitted to the Commons and debated 
at length. Briefly, the substance of the report was 
that a national wheat marketing agency be created, 
that it be given all the powers enjoyed by the former 
Board that are within the jurisdiction of Parliament to 
grant, except as they include the direct marketing of 
flour and other mill products, and that a suitable act 
be passed to become effective as soon as two or more 
provinces had conferred upon this agency such powers 
enjoyed by the Wheat Board of 1919 as come within 
provincial jurisdiction. 

In reading the evidence given before the com- 
mittee, and also the report of the debate in the House, 
one wonders how such a report came to be presented. 
Outside the direct representatives of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture no one seems to have wanted 
the Board. Even the majority of the members of 
the Agricultural Committee themselves seem to have 
been against it. Yet here and there, and all through 
the records, there is evidence that, reluctantly almost, 
every witness admitted that the Board might work 
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to the advantage of the producer. The solid farmer 
bloc from the West seems to have wielded no slight 
or trivial influence on the action of the House. 

The chief reasons advanced in favour of creating 
a Wheat Board were four in number. The first and 
most compelling of all is that the flow of wheat to 
market could be regulated. In advancing this argu- 
ment in the House Mr. Crerar pointed out that 
normally seventy-five per cent. of the season’s crop 
was dumped upon the market during three months 
of the year. Producers, pushed by creditors, were 
compelled to convert their grain into cash with all 
speed, resulting in tumbling prices. In a later time of 
scarcity the price might. be expected to advance, but 
the speculator, not the producer, would be the one 
to benefit. Should the grain be pooled an initial 
payment could be made at the time of delivery and 
a further payment made when the grain was finally 
marketed. 

Second, it was argued and admitted that the 
final price in the export market might be slightly 
raised, in which case the full benefit would go to the 
producer. 

Third, it became clear that many middlemen 
would be eliminated. Every additional step in 
marketing involves expense and spread between 
initial and final prices. Here again the producer 
might expect a benefit. All these arguments were 
given weight by. the urgent need for taking almost 
any step that promised to relieve the admitted distress 
of the Western farmer. 

In opposition to these contentions several reasons 
were brought forward for leaving things alone. 
Statistics were produced to show that it is nearly 
impossible to forecast the price of wheat much in 
advance and that on many occasions the price has 
been lower in the spring than in the fall. It would, 
therefore, be of doubtful advantage for the farmer 
to hold his wheat over winter. Exporters came for- 
ward claiming that by years of toil and good service 
they had built up trade connections, made for them- 
selves a name and reputation, and now enjoyed a 
good will constituting a valuable asset. The operation 
of the Wheat Board would wipe out these connections 
and work a hardship on the exporters. Again it was 
argued that a compulsory Wheat Board involves the 
creation of a monopoly by the Government in favour 
of one particular industry. Such special treatment 
afforded to one industry could not long be withheld 
from others. Still again it was contended that a 
compulsory Wheat Board is an attempted interference 
with the normal operations of the law of supply and 
demand, and would lead the foreign consumers to 
curtail their purchase and use of Canadian wheat. 

While these are the deductions to be drawn from 
the unfavourable evidence submitted to the com- 
mittee, two quite different considerations seem to 
have been the factors that weighed with the com- 
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mittee and the House. Neither Mr. Stewart nor 
Mr. Riddell, the two chief members of the former 
board, would commit themselves as being in favour 
of another compulsory board, nor was it plain how 
large a proportion of Western farmers were behind 
the demand presented by the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture. Members were for treading warily. 

Always beside the prospect of a compulsory 
board was the idea of a voluntary pool. It will be 
recalled that during the election contest of last 
autumn Mr. Meighen offered to create a voluntary 
agency, if returned to power. During the debate in 
the House, Mr. Crerar made the assertion, based on 
his own large experience in handling grain, and on 
the findings of the wheat pool committee of the 
Council, no doubt, that such a scheme would be of 
no effect. It would be nothing more than another 
competing agency. It would have no country ele- 
vators and would be wholly dependent for business 
upon grain put on the cars over loading platforms. 
Since such grain formed a small percentage of the 
season’s crop, the proposed agency would be negligible. 
In an academic discussion it might be argued that 
farmers would patronize it, but hard experience often 
proves disconcerting to abstract talk. 

Clearly there were and are honest differences of 
opinion over the methods employed and proposed for 
handling wheat. But from this there can surely be 
no dissent, namely, that the producer should receive 
fair returns for his labour and that, if profit is to be 
made from his labour, that profit should go to him. 
Why should great grain companies or speculators 
assume the risk of marketing wheat? Or why should 
these same parties pocket huge profits one year, 
justifying the act by showing that on some other year 
they suffered severe loss? Many a man has been 
ruined in the game, perhaps going down with.an 
honest conscience, yet he surely is not deserving of the 
title of martyr in his fall. i 

The fact is that our marketing machinery is not 
suited to meet present conditions, giving justice to 
producer and marketing agencies alike. Buyers at 
present play safe so far as shrewd ability makes 
it possible. The small producer is helpless. What is 
required is some sort of collective agency through 
which he may receive some initial payment on 
delivering his grain and share ultimately to the full 
in any profit or loss sustained. All this points to 
some voluntary co-operative scheme rather than a 
Government agency. 

There is much to be said for governmental action, 
however, for it need not be incompatible with co- 
operative effort. The case was put clearly by Mr. 
Motherwell. To start a voluntary pool in the 
Canadian West is a huge undertaking and may be 
humanly impossible. Conditions may thus justify 
the Government in starting the project which might be 
handed over presently to the producers as a going 
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concern. Such has been the history of the Saskat- 
chewan Co-operative Creameries, and such is the 
hope of Hon. Manning Doherty in connection with the 
Niagara Growers Limited, and Ontario Dairy Pro- 
ducts Limited. The indicator points to ultimate 
co-operative organization as the way of deliverance 
for the grain grower. 

In the meantime an act authorizing a compulsory 
wheat board has been passed by Parliament. The 
legislatures of Alberta and Saskatchewan have met 
and conferred the necessary powers upon the board. 
Messrs. Stewart and Riddell have been requested to 
act upon the board and both have declined. Others, 
including Mr. H. W. Wood, have refused to accept 
the appointment also. At the time of writing it 
would appear that no board will function this year. 

M. H. STAPLEs. 


Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion is invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magazine or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents. 
The Editors are not responsible for matter printed in 
this column. 


Marjorie Pickthall and One of Her Critics 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM. 
Sir: 

Drawn by Marjorie Pickthall—Her Poetic Genius and Art, I 
bought a book by J. D. Logan which proved an attack on Archi- 
bald MacMechan for calling her Canada’s chief poet. It is 
unfortunate J. D. Logan did not hold to his title, keeping a 
quarrel with too lofty praise (if it was) for other pages than those 
presumably meant to honour her. As to where, in my opinion, 
she stands in Canada’s poetic hierarchy, I shall here be silent; 
but I have read in the name of criticism nothing worse than 
this book. 

I feel no great gap between three or four Canadian poets I 
might name, and all but two or three of the English contemporary 
poets; but it is a shock to pass from the general level of English 
and American reviewing, let alone such a critic as John Middleton 
Murry, to our best-known Canadian critics. 

The greatest critic to-day, however, is Italian, Benedetto 
Croce, on whose Aesthetic and Shakespeare and Dante studies 
Middleton Murry has drawn so largely in The Problem of Style, 
and it is a pity J. D. Logan was not as wise. Space forbids 
representing Croce, but it is enough to show the result of ignor- 
ance or inappreciation of his work by quoting J. D. Logan’s 
conclusion: ‘Marjorie Pickthall never attained the mystical 
knowledge of God which brings ineffable joy and peace of the 
spirit. . . . Had she attained them, as Christina Rossetti, or 
Alice Meynell or Father Tabb attained them . . . I have no 
doubt that she would have composed poetry in virtue of which 
she would be accorded a place close to Wordsworth, Shelley and 
Keats.’ 

The corollary is: If she would have composed such poetry, 
had she had such knowledge, the former three poets, who had it, 
should have done so. As they did not, J. D. Logan convicts 
himself of confusion. And if he reply that the former three had 
the ‘mystical knowledge,’ but not the poetic power, pure and 
simple, he admits that what counts, after all, is just that power— 
































and this is the truth, for there are poets without philosophy 
(Shakespeare as opposed to Dante) but none without poetry. 
But if he reply it was through deeper mystical knowledge the 
latter surpassed the former three, mystical knowledge becomes 
the sole criterion, and this leads to a jungle of metaphysical 
jargon, so that poetry clear to the most ingenuous is obscured, 
as J. D. Logan himself proves. 

Thus, he finds her nature poetry was ‘all a tour de force of 
the senses and imagination in her closet,’ arriving at this through 
a long and self-contradictory discussion here condensed: ‘They 
are wrong in declaring that she had the Greek ‘‘feeling’’ for 
nature . . . the Greeks were pagans . . . Marjorie Pickthall 
did have a lively pagan imagination.’ That is, she was pagan, 
but not Greek, though the Greeks were pagans! Again, ‘she 
had saturated her mind, by reading, with the mythology of the 
Greeks; and her natural pagan sensibility and imagination 
recoloured and re-expressed this material in a delightful pagan— 
not Greek—way.’ The truth is, the Greeks were (as J. D. Logan 
says) pagans, and her attitude to nature was not Greek, and 
therefore also not pagan, the difference between her’s and the 
Greeks’ being that noted between Mrs. Browning’s and Alcman’s 
seagull by R. W. Livingstone in The Greek Genius (page 76). 
But her nature poetry needs no explanation, being simply the 
work of a Christian passionately fond of birds, beasts and 
flowers, known at first hand, as only one blinded by metaphysics 
to its freshness could fail to see. 

J. D. Logan also finds her not especially notable for 
‘imaginative conception,’ in which he says she is inferior to 
D. C. Scott and Robert Norwood; lacking in ‘style’ (mere 
‘style,’ for he says he does not mean the ‘grand style’); and he 
quotes lines to show her technique not flawlwess. 

I shall not discuss the first point, being ignorant of his use 
of a phrase of many meanings. Especially I shall not discuss 
whether (e.g.) The Man of Kerioth or The Wood Carver's Wife 
shows the greater ‘imaginative conception,’ when all that matters 
is the execution, the poetry, since it is impossible to conceive well 
and execute ill. Marjorie Pickthall’s poetry is not like Nor- 
wood’s. It does not show a philosophy separable from the 
poetry, but shows what is more important, though in her work 
it is very simple, a definite trend of feeling—Middleton Murry 
calls it ‘mode of experience of,’ Croce ‘sentiment towards,’ life. 
It is that which gives the ‘ring’ to her line, as distinguishable 
(e.g.) from the ‘senuous’ Keats-line, as it, in turn, from the 
‘heavenly rush’ of the Shelley-line. And though in the greatest 
poets (and Keats and Shelley were not amongst them) this 
‘ring’ becomes more of an ‘undertone,’ its presence is one of the 
surest testsofa poet. _It is of course not to be confounded with 
idiosyncrasy. How a poet who has it can lack ‘style’ is past 
understanding. 

The lines quoted are: 

‘In those fair coves where tempests ne'er should be,’ 
and 
‘And when immortal morning opes her door’; 

the italics his, in criticism of the archaic words, out of place in 
(say) a Masefield, but permissible in poetry which, though 
original, is yet ‘in the tradition.’ Keener criticism would rather 
condemn ‘those coves,’ ‘where . . . n’er,’ ‘immortal morning.’ 
Such lapses are rare enough to justify Archibald MacMechan 
calling her poetry impeccable. 

I notice both on the cover and the title-page of this book, 
after the author’s name, a lot of letters. Their use seems to me 
in very bad taste. 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED GORDON. 


Montreal. 
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The Case for Human Mutation 


science of Biology, and, more particularly in 

Evolutionary Theory, which is wider in extent 
and stronger in its grasp of human imagination than 
anything we have seen since the appearance of The 
Origin of Species. And the wave of interest is due, 
as in Darwin’s day, to the belief that scientific 
theorizing has reached a point where it has immediate 


’ ‘HERE is at present a wave of interest in the 


. practical implications for ordinary human life. There 


are, of course, special pleaders whose interest is of 
another sort—holders of theological estates, for the 
most part, whose property is entailed, and who fear 
depreciation—but these are unimportant, though 
eloquent. The natural, vivid interest which so many 
of the untheological and unscientific are taking is 
caused by the revival of an old hope in a new guise— 
the hope of a happier future for mankind to be brought 
about by the scientific control of life. 

This hope was bright when Darwin demonstrated 
that the forms of life which seemed so fixed were 
really in racial flux, but it slowly withered as it came 
to be realized that individually acquired modifications 
do not appear to be transmissible, and that thus 
there was no apparent method of speeding up the 
incredibly slow evolutionary processes, which might 
readily spend several million years in the development 
of a purified human race. The sudden revival of hope 
at the present day—a revival of which Mr. Shaw’s 
Back to Methusaleh is a striking product—is due very 
largely to the mutation theory of the origin of varia- 
tions, the theory that Organic Evolution is accom- 
plished rather by occasional strides than by many 
oft-repeated short steps; and that hence a change 
which, by the method of the slow accumulation of 
minute variations, would occupy many thousands of 
years (if, indeed, it could be so produced at all, which 
is now widely doubted), may, by means of the brusque, 
discontinuous variations known as mutations, be 
brought about, as it were,.in a night. 

The bearing of this theory upon our whole con- 
ception of life is very clear; it means that if any 
further developments in human evolution are to be 
expected they may as easily appear in the 20th 
century as after the lapse of millennia. 

If any further developments are to be expected— 
have we, then, any reason to expect such further 
developments? We have, of course, no certainty on 
the matter; evolution may have ended for ever with 
the production of man—as the older theologians 
would teach us; but such an end seems to offend our 
modern sense of artistic completeness; and we have, 
besides, a good deal of evidence which seems to point 
towards further changes. 

On the one hand there is the almost universally 
felt incompleteness of man as he is, the acknowledged 
sense of great possibilities unrealized, great powers 
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unevoked, a great kingdom unclaimed. And, for 
those to whom such yearnings and stirrings are 
inadmissible as evidence, the individual mutations 
called genius should be sufficient to indicate the vast 
potentialities still folded up in the human germ-cell. 
Genius, if it has any significance at all, is a foretaste 
of the race to be. 

On the other hand we have the apparently 
increasing lack of sympathy between man and what 
has been called his ‘Social Heritage,’ the fabric of 
extra-organismal registrations which has been gradu- 
ally deposited by previous generations, and which 
forms the external complement to the germ-cell 
inheritance. This sense of conflict has frequently 
resulted in spontaneous uprisings against the Social 
Heritage, and attempts, more or less violent, to re- 
mould it to a form better suited to man’s widening 
desires and ideals. These attempts have been notori- 
ously unsuccessful, and have only deepened the 
already strong impression that the alterations most 
needed are certain very drastic ones in man himself. 

We have, then, certain reasons, both external and 
internal, for thinking that some further step in the 
great process which has produced man is possible, 
nay, probable; while the discovery that evolution has 
frequently proceeded by great leaps forward allows 
us to feel that we may be even now on the brink of 
the change. 

For many however, the subject is ended here 
with ‘we may be.’ ‘The Life Force,’ say these, 
‘which works unseen, unknown save in its operation, 
will do this thing when and where it pleases; perhaps 
to-day, perhaps in a million years, but in any case 
entirely without reference to what man may hope 
or think about the matter.’ But this point of view, 
plausible as it may seem at first sight, ignores the 
most important factor in Evolution, which is the 
emergence of Consciousness. Consciousness has come 
into being, whatever may be the difficulties of account- 
ing for it, and, unless all the tremendous achievements 
which have come about by means of it are to be 
regarded as being, in terms of Evolution, up a blind 
alley (in which case there is little object in our 
troubling further about the future), the development 
of this latest factor of self-awareness must be looked 
upon as a step along the main highway of evolutionary 
progress. That being so, the next step, be it sudden 
mutation or gradual change, must be expected to be a 
further one in the same direction, proceeding from 
what has last been tested and found good, not from 
any point further back along the road. In other 
words, Consciousness, having once been developed 
and justified by its great survival value, further 
endeavour along the evolutionary line must be ex- 
pected to be conscious endeavour, further progress to 
be conscious progress. 

We have, then, in the first place a fairly strong 
case for expecting a change of some sort in the 
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nature of man—we doubt, indeed, his ability to 
survive very long without it. In the second place, 
if it is to have anything more than an argumentative 
interest for us, the change must be of the relatively 
sudden kind called mutation—a variation requiring 
great periods of time for its accomplishment will be, 
as far as human foresight goes, too late. And, 
thirdly, and most important, we feel convinced that 
the new departure will be a conscious one, perceived, 
accepted and conditioned, perhaps even initiated, by 
conscious mind. 

We have thus reached, by methods of pre- 
sumption rather than logic, a fairly advanced position; 
it only remains to test it, and the test is experience. 
Can we, as a matter of fact, feel anything which may 
conceivably be the Evolution-impulse; any constant 
force, or ‘pull’ that is, tending always in a certain 
direction, not originating in our own wills, but yet 
demanding their co-operation, working in us and 
through us, and yet not of us? The answer is that 
we can feel such a force if we will, and that its general 
direction is abundantly clear. 

Nature speaks with many voices in the individual 
life, and is continualiy urging us to actions of one 
sort or another, actions which are conveniently 
grouped by Professor Thomson under the headings 
of Hunger and Love—tending, that is, towards the 
physical survival of the individual and of the species. 
But there is another voice which is not usually 
regarded as being of nature at all, for it urges us to 
resist the pull of the Hunger and Love voices— 
admittedly authentic products of the Evolutionary 
process, and, indeed, the means by which it has 
operated. And, if we take our attention from these 
clamorous impulses, it speaks in a clearer and more 
decided way, and urges us into courses of action that 
are strange and dangerous. And while the ‘pull’ of 
the Hunger and Love groups is short, intermittent, 
and easily silenced for a time, that of this other force 
is long, constant even when obscured, and mar- 
vellously persistent. 

The large group of thinkers who are prepared to 
regard as the voice of ‘nature’ (using the word in its 
widest sense) only those short-range ‘pulls’ of which 
we have spoken are at once led into an extremely 
difficult position. For it is a fact that the further 
social progress of the human race is threatened by 
nothing so much as by the hold which these very 
forces have upon mankind. Society, we are told, is 
preserved from dissolution only by the rigid control 
of these impulses of Hunger and Love, a control 
partially internal, it is true, but with stern external 
control ready to replace it, if necessary. Thus, if 
these impulses be the authentic Voice of Nature for 
this generation, there are only two extreme positions 
to choose from: either that man’s salvation lies in 
ceaseless combat with the whole cosmic process, the 
ascetic, or Puritan, view; or else that all civilization 
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is a disease, and the untrammelled life of savages the 
only true one, which is the view of Romantics from 
Rousseau downwards. 

Now, both Ascetics and Romantics are conscious 
of this other ‘pull’ operating against what they regard 
as the voices of Nature, but both have misinterpreted 
it. The Ascetics say ‘It is God: therefore Nature, 
which opposes it, is our enemy;’ while the Romantics 
approach it from another angle, and declare, ‘It 
opposes Nature, therefore, though it be God, it is 
our enemy. (And, to tell the truth, we consider it 
but a vicious product of the civilization-disease!)’ 

The idea which underlies both views is that it is 
impossible to regard as the Voice of Nature a ‘pull’ 
which clearly opposes what are already known to be 
natural impulses. But this position is fallacious, as 
I hope to show. 

In the study of Evolution we are dealing through- 
out, as Professor Thomson does well to remind us, 
with a process of change, not with the successive 
production of different articles, as it were, from a 
conjuror’s box. And change necessarily implies at 
least temporary opposition between what has been 
and what is coming to be, between factors which are 
to be replaced, and those which are to replace them. 
The little water-denizen that first, at an unknown 
period, made the great adventure of living on dry 
land has become almost proverbial; but do we 
consider enough the conditions that must have accom- 
panied that great change? The organism altered its 
habitat at the bidding of some deep impulse, coupled 
perhaps with the stimulus of unfavourable changes 
in its previous environment; but what of the mani- 
fold impulses, all perfectly natural, and all the result 
of evolutionary process, which urged it to remain 
where it was? There could have been no such new 
step without a definite break with a great number of 
old-established instincts and habits (to use the only 
words available); without the letting go of a tangible, 
known something in order to grasp at a hypothetical, 
unknown something-else; without, in short, a choice 
of some sort. And, let us not forget, in this very real 
conflict of forces, both sides were truly speaking with 
the voices of nature; for nature is ever changing, and 
change implies opposition. 

There can be, then, no logical objection to our 
boldly asserting that this long, steady ‘pull’ of which 
we are all conscious, which so constantly and, it may 
seem, so unreasonably opposes the gratification of 
what are, after all, perfectly natural desires, with just 
a hint of a hidden purpose of its own—that this 
strange force, the ‘moral law within me’ which filled 
Kant’s mind with wonder—is nothing more nor less 
than the very Voice of Nature, cancelling, as it were, 
all previously issued messages, and calling man to a 
new adventure, a new step in the mighty series which 
has made the world what it is. And our assertion 
is strengthened by the acknowledged fact that no 
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amount of gratification of our short-range impulses 
gives us more than temporary and quickly passing 
satisfaction. They seem to be no longer true vehicles 
of life; they are still necessary for physical survival, 
but are off the main line of advance. He who drinks 
of the water of Samaria always thirsts again; the 
Magdalene loved, not once, but many times. On the 
other hand, those who have consciously denied these 
impulses, and followed the lead of the long-range 
‘pull’ (and there have been many, even in the few 
thousand years during which it has probably been 
felt) testify without exception to a fuller, richer life, 
to a joy that does not vanish away. 

Of course, we do not know—in Evolution we 
never do know. The fish that came to shore did not 
know that it could survive there; but it took the 
risk, and it did survive. Just how is a mystery; 
but it seems easier to believe that individuals were 
provided with air-breathing apparatus by way of 
mutation than to imagine that lungs were developed 
by slow degrees through countless generations of fish 
who never used them. The important fact, however, 
is that the fish that left the water was provided with 
the means for existing in an entirely new element, 
and from that fact we can take courage. 

One great difficulty lies in the purely negative 
aspect which the new form seems to present at first. 
It is difficult to believe in an impulse whose ‘pull’ 
would appear to be recognizable only as a negativing 
of certain other impulses. As Joan and Peter puts it: 
‘We are given these strong passions (too strong, it 
almost seems), and with them is given something else 
that keeps saying, ‘‘Fight against them.’”’ What the 
devil does it all mean?’ We can only reply that the 
little fish, in his own semi-aware way, went through 
the same thing, and that the negative aspect of this 
‘pull’ is quite transitory and illusive. The Force 
opposes certain impulses because they obscure it in 
the same way that short, choppy waves will obscure 
the long rhythmic swell of the sea. But those who 
follow with determination find that it is in reality 
intensely positive, a filling up, not an emptying of life, 
a second birth, not a death. Here it is that the 
Ascetics and the Puritans, the Formalists and Con- 
ventionalists in every age have gone hopelessly astray. 
They have reduced this first negative aspect of the 
new Evolutionary Force to a system of independent 
laws, and imagine that in merely keeping them they 
are fulfilling the purpose of life. Poor miserable fish, 
making desperate attempts not to use their gills or 
to feed on sea-weed, but totally unaware of the call 
to leave the sea! Their case is hopeless, a thousand 
times worse than that of the confirmed libertines who 
wholeheartedly follow the old natural impulses. For 
the latters’ ears are still open, like children’s; they 
can hear the new call and may respond; but the 
former can hear nothing at all because they are too 
busy with their code of rules to listen. Well were 

















they condemned by the great Pioneer of the Evolu- 
tionary stage. One who, though feeling the pull of 
the new Force to the exclusion of every other impulse, 
yet put the publicans and harlots, the very slaves of 
the old forces, nearer the great mutation than these 
legalists. 

And so we have come to Him at last, and the 
reader (if indeed he had not already suspected it) 
says ‘Pah! only Christianity masquerading as 
Science.’ I sympathize with him, but I believe he is 
wrong, for to represent Christianity as Science is no 
masquerade. If we take into account the undoubted 
fact that, in the course of Evolution, the centre of 
gravity has somehow shifted from the physical to the 
mental and spiritual plane, is there, after all, any 
great contrast between the history of the Christian 
adventure and that of, say, the transformation of 
reptiles into birds, as far as we can picture it? 

Surely it is a crude and ill-considered view to 
think of a whole generation of a certain species 
suddenly taking unto itself wings and flying, leaving 
one element and entering another without a struggle. 
Would we not more probably find a series of tentative 
mutations, be-winged but cautious reptiles, flying, as 
it were, with one foot always on the ground, but 
slowly preparing the way for one who, boldly leaving 
what seemed the only firm foothold, actually per- 
formed the miracle and flew? And is it too fanciful 
to imagine that perhaps this great pioncer, when he 
set foot again among the cautious hedgers, was set 
upon, cruelly ill-treated, and killed as a monster, a 
disturber? And in any case, may it not have been 
very long—-perhaps even 2;000 years—before the 
great bulk of the species, driven perhaps by intolerable 
conditions on the ground, suddenly realized the power 
that was theirs, took the risk and flew? 

If this be but fancy, it is very stimulating fancy, 
and transforms human life, here and now, from a dull 
tragi-comedy to an adventure, vivid and sublime, and 
of unimagined promise. DavipSON KETCHUM. 


Poems 

The Corn.field 
I am the corn-field standing on the plain, 
Straw-gold- headed corn, 
Green-bellied corn. 
I hold the golden quietude, 
Never think storm come through in a rage 
Within an everlasting age. 
I hold the subterranean chain 
Of drinking roots 
Slowly in the dark. 
From their black stillness 
My yellow song shoots 
And spreads like a lark 
That hovers low, 
Gives silence his song 
The whole day long. 
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I am the corn-field hiding grain, 

Take treasure from the rain, 

Take pleasure in the sky, 

The sun along the sky, 

Stand yellow in his light 

Till the gray twilight. 

The whole day long 

From timid dawn 

I hold the golden quietude, 

Mother of grain in the solitude. 
Sept. 1, 1921. 


Sunset Verandah 
I too believe in times and places. See! 
The sun is falling down, there’s a lawless magic 
Upon the air which drowns the comico-tragic 
Relief, obliterates our usualty 
And makes us into sheer mythology. 
And though we know the magic for a gift 
Of passage, for an atmospheric shift, 
We shall not speak now of his treachery. 


The maples by the roadside are a frame 

For elven stagecraft in a play of gold, 

Wherein we dreamily guess the pose and antic. 

Dull Susan’s fallen hair is burning the flame 

Her poor, constricted heart could never hold. 

Even my voluble friend is a little romantic. 
September 6, 1921. 


To A Returned Soldier 
If fires of Hell have licked your body, tell 
Me why you come with eyebrows fair, unsinged, 
And arching still clear eyes. (Charred and unhinged 
Should be the portal swinging into Hell.) 
If you have heard the agonizing flame 
About you whip in fury, tell me why 
You come with undimmed smile. (The gate should lie 
A smould’ring wreck, a thing that’s lost its name.) 


Or were your eyes no portal and no gate 

That swung out to the agony of fate? 

Perhaps you offered but your body’s shell 

And kept your eyes averted from the hell. 

Perhaps your eyes were fixed upon a star 

That o’er the smoking earth hung dim and far. 
EDWARD SAPIR 

March 10, 1918. 


The Hart House Theatre 
f°: some years past there has been a marked 


development of various organizations and 

activities for the furthering of artistic interest 
and taste in Toronto, and surely it is not mere illusian 
that these have been most encouragingly fruitful. 
One cannot wander through the galleries of the 
Grange, especially on a Sunday or Saturday after- 
noon, without feeling that the founders of the Art 
Gallery have been successful in attaining some part 
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of their purpose in spreading and intensifying the 
interest in painting; and that, too, among those who 
a few years ago had practically no opportunity 
of seeing painting at all. To this result, doubtless, 
the novelty and brilliancy of our latest landscape 
art in depicting distinctive Canadian scenes, has in 
no small measure contributed. The results of the 
cultivation of taste for better music by the numerous 
organizations for that purpose have given real justi- 
fication to the claim that Toronto is a musical centre. 
In another sphere, the Hart House Theatre, with the 
absence of the sordidness and the vulgar associations 
likely to be connected with the drama, and the com- 
plete aesthetic satisfaction which its auditorium, 
stage, lighting and general environment give, must be 
reckoned as another factor in the development of 
aesthetic appreciation. 

The members of the Players Club are to be 
congratulated on the use that they have made of the 
unusual advantages which have been put at their 
disposal. To an outsider, at least, they seem, each 
season, to have been increasingly successful in bringing 
together, on the whole, well-filled and appreciative 
houses. One must suppose that their financial diffi- 
culties have proportionately lessened—no_ small 
matter, even in the case of an uncommercial theatre 
with free quarters and in the main an unpaid staff; 
for even under such conditions a theatre cannot be 
run except at very considerable cost. 

Some vagueness, which at first seemed apparent, 
as to the proper policy to pursue, has vanished, 
and the Club has settled down to one of the two 
alternatives which presented themselves at the out- 
set. It was anticipated by many of the outside 
public, and especially by the students themselves, 
that the theatre would be carried on so as to allow 
as large a number of undergraduates as possible to 
share in the dramatic work. But if opportunities of 
acting were to be scattered broadcast it is evident 
that the theatre would not profit, except to the 
smallest degree, from the training and experience it 
afforded; and that the public would be likely to 
weary of crude performances. The Players Club 
accordingly—one would judge—definitely adopted the 
other policy. They seem to have tended more and 
more to distributing the rdles among the best actors 
available, and to retaining as far as possible the 
services of those who have shown aptitude, and have 
been trained by frequent employment on the stage 
to some degree of mastery. Very considerable success 
has attended the Club in this matter. It is in the 
acting that progress is especially evident.. There are 
now a number of members who can be trusted to 
discharge the parts assigned to them in a creditable 
and not unpleasing fashion; and there are some who 
have developed real power in acting, so that, on 
occasion one sees characters or scenes which might 
hold their own in comparison with the work of good 
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professional companies. To instance in this connec- 
tion what might seem to be—but is not—a small 
matter, one notices a decided advance in the audibility 
of the voices, and especially in the gradual elimination 
of disagreeable and incongruous varieties of accent 
and of tone which marred some of the earlier per- 
formances. 

Another side in which the Hart House Theatre 
has been uniformly successful is in the settings, the 
management of the lighting, and other matters of 
like nature. In an amateur theatre this is something 
that would scarcely have been anticipated and is due, 
in great measure, to the special qualifications of the 
first stage manager. But it is due also—and this is 
a pleasing feature—to the generous co-operation, not 
of professional stage decorators, but of our own native 
artists. 

On the points thus far touched there is probably 
a general consensus of favourable opinion. On the 
other hand, as regards the selection of plays, a good 
deal of criticism has made itself heard. The manage- 
ment, it is understood, have no desire to duplicate 
the work of the regular theatre. One may assume 
that their purpose is to produce plays which are 
specially interesting to a cultivated, and intellectual 
audience, but which for one reason or another, and 
specially because they lack the more popular—per- 
haps even vulgar—characteristics which make plays 
pay, are not at all, or but rarely, to be seen in Canada. 
There has been in the English-speaking world, for 
some time back, an unusual activity in the production 
of dramas of real merit; but even in London itself 
many of these see the light only through non-com- 
mercial dramatic organizations. In the second place, 
they have presented another class of plays, those 
which appeal to scholarly interest—some which belong 
to the past and have a literary or historic significance, 
others which represent the drama in foreign lands. 
It is taken for granted by the outsider that these two 
classes afford a wide field for choice and that it is 
easy to find among them pieces suitable to the 
conditions of the Hart House Theatre. This assump- 
tion may not be wholly justifiable, and certainly the 
motives which impelled the selection of certain of the 
plays presented do not lie on the surface. 

Among the plays on the repertoire which seem 
to have given the greatest general satisfaction were 
You Never Can Tell and Candida or—to go back to 
the earlier history of the Club—The Pigeon. It is plays 


’ of this character that should mainly fill the repertoire 


of Hart House. To be sure, some of these may be seen 
on the professional stage here, but they are in the 
main new to Toronto play-goers. They have the 
sort of merit that makes them attractive to people 
who have some care for truth to nature, and literary 
and dramatic excellence; and such plays are more 
likely to be within the range of the acting powers of 
the company. Of the plays of the other class, Love’s 
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Labour's Lost gave an opportunity interesting to the 
student of the development of Shakespeare’s art, 
which the professional stage would never afford him. 
Another happy choice was the Japanese play, Matsuo, 
which had not merely claims as being an example of a 
species of drama remote from our own; its peculiar 
dramatic merits, the remarkable excellence of the 
acting, and the unity of the general effect made this 
performance perhaps the most successful of the whole 
series. 

In conclusion something may be said of the 
latest of the productions, that of The Tempest—in 
many ways a very creditable one, and one which 
seemed to give satisfaction to the audience. Among 
the defects of the theatres of the present day is the 
over-emphasis on unimaginative appeals to the senses, 
through lavish stage trappings, expensive scenery, 
upholstery, and costuming, and also through the 
exploitation of the extraordinary control of mechanical 
devices to which the modern world has attained. The 
consequent vogue of spectacular exhibitions, where 
there is food for neither thought nor imagination, 
and an absence of all literary and genuinely dramatic 
excellence, is patent to every one. So far has this 
tendency gone that for many years back great stage- 
managers, men like Irving and Tree, have contributed 
to the impression that the human nature, passion, and 
poetry of Shakespeare himself must be loaded with 
material magnificence and elaborate scenery. Where- 
as the scholar knows that the Elizabethan stage got 
along with very meagre help of this kind, and that 
Shakespeare’s plays, having been written for such 
conditions, actually suffer from the distractions caused 
by these modern methods. Shakespeare did not dis- 
dain, on occasion, to make use of these sense appeals, 
but his greatness does not depend on the procession 
of kings in Macbeth or the appearance of a real bear 
in The Winter’s Tale. In The Tempest there are 
several indications of the same tendency; as is 
shown in the opening scene of the play we are dis- 
cussing (where, by the way, the Players Club hit 
upon a method of representing the ship which seemed 
both novel and happy). But, on the whole, The 
Tempest is—even among Shakespeare’s works—a play 
for the imagination. It is conceived in an ideal 
atmosphere, with poetic beauty, and fanciful figures 
which even our stage, with all its material resources, 
cannot adequately embody. The poet must have 
known beforehand that Ariel and Caliban would be 
presented on the ‘Globe’ stage with as little elabora- 
tion and plausibility as was the Forest of Arden. 
He set out to conjure up the aerial quality and fan- 
tastic charm of Ariel by the magic of his own poetry 
and imagination—not by elaborate posturings or 
attempts to suggest that the actor was independent 
of the solid earth. No fault is found with the talented 
actress who last June impersonated this part; she did 
what could be done by the human figure, which, after 
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all, is not aerial. Again, the costume of Caliban was, 
in a way, a triumph of ingenuity, but it was a triumph 
which resulted in fixing the attention on his physical 
characteristics. The stress of the acting was naturally 
also on the visible, so that the marvellous Shake- 
spearean conception of this character, half poetical, 
half beastly, was lost in the interest in a hideous 
monster with his ugly tones and gestures. Caliban 
is an outstanding example of Shakespeare’s genius, 
not because of his bodily frame, but because of his 
spiritual make-up. The poetic charm of two exquisite 
passages which the author puts in his mouth was lost 
in the excess of stage ‘business’ and the emphasis on 
the physical terror or excitement of the creature. We 
repeat, no criticism of the powers of the individual 
actor (who has done good work on the Hart House 
stage) is intended. The acting was a part of the 
whole treatment of the play. The same tendency 
showed itself in the prominence given to the 
gambols of the very clever monkey-like figures, and 
in the manifest stress, at times, upon the fine clothing. 
Shakespeare is poetry; even his most savage modern 
critics grant the splendour of his verse, especially in 
producing plays like The Tempest or Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. The fact that they are poetry should 
be emphasized, and the appeal should be to the 
imagination, not to the senses. This consideration 
should influence even the acting and ‘business.’ 
Some fairly good professional companies put such 
an amount of supposedly dramatic interpretation into 
their rendering of his lines that the audience fails to 
feel them as poetry. An allied defect in the per- 
formance was the ineffectiveness, from the point of 
the play as a whole, of the Masque. One reason in 
Shakespeare’s mind for its introduction—probably 
the chief one—was to give scope for this very appeal 
to the senses of which we have been speaking, this 
opportunity for picturesque costumes, pretty dances, 
etc. But because throughout the recent performance 
the stress was upon this side, the Masque failed to 
stand out from the main body of the play. The 
Masque, and the personages who appeared in it, 
seemed to be of the sameorder, to have the same reality, 
as the wrecked Italian courtiers, and their real ad- 
ventures. After all—whatever success the Players 
Club may have in the material sphere—it can afford 
to leave spectacle to the regular stage. Its true 
opportunity lies in the artistic and intellectual quality 
of its selections, in the absence of crude appeals and 
offences against good taste, in the stress which it 
gives to the imaginative and intellectual side of art. 

It would be unfair to the Club, and untrue to the 
spirit in which this article is written, to end with 
fault-finding. One would rather conclude with a 
word of congratulation and encouragement. The 
Players Club has been successful in the practical 
management of the theatre—in making it carry 
itself, in giving to their public many evenings of real 
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enjoyment, and in attaining a degree of excellence 
which, it may be said in all sincerity, an outsider 
would never have anticipated. A 


A Bit of Rock, River and Legend 


F the wild places in Canada, one of the most 
accessible, least forbidding, and yet most 
romantic, is the Georgian Bay with its 

30,000 isiands. The rocky coast is crammed with 
Indian legends and tales of the trapper, the lumber- 
jack, and the coureur de bois. The islands and the 
innumerable reefs of rock about them are the remains 
of the most ancient mountains of the world, great 
masses of gneiss and granite which were scoured and 
ground by moving ice during a million years of glacial 
activity till they became half submerged in the waters 
of a lake left behind by their own retreating glaciers. 
In place of peaks and pinnacles there are to be seen 
rounded brown whale-backs of rock; gray rocks, 
square cut, rising sheer above the breakers; rocks 
piled in horizontal strata; rocks contorted, or tilted, 
or bent into hoops and split in the middle; boulders 
as big as haystacks; black rocks, white rocks, brown 
rocks, red rocks, tossing up the white spray in the 
bay. Nowhere do they rise to any height, but the 
general contour, as they sweep out to meet the water 
which carries the line westward to the horizon, gives 
the impression, if not of mass, at least of vastness in 
the horizontal plane. The coast-line is saved from 
monotony by the fringe of trees—bent pines, scrub 
oak, silver birch, and poplar—which have rooted 
themselves in the thin soil a little way back from the 
shore. Seen from a boat a little distance out in the 
open, islands and mainland seem united in a thin line 
of gray and green. 

The object of this sketch is not to attempt a 
description of scenes that are already familiar to 
many. It is rather to suggest that the attractions of 
such localities as this are not complete until the 
local legends and traditions have been collected and 
made accessible to the sightseer. All scenery, wild 
or tame, is the better for a bit of human history 
attached to it. The wildness and infertility of the 
30,000 islands has led many tourists to believe that 
the country is as barren of legend and anecdote as it 
is of lawns and hedges. But the folk-lore is there, 
and oral tradition is the library in which most of it is 
to be found. On the coast are fishermen, and at the 
mouths of rivers, on unexpected farms, are habitant 
farmers, who have heard and can retell stories of the 
old days when che Indian and the lumber-jack shared 
this country between them. 

In August of last year I caught a glimpse of this 
interesting material in a short trip of forty miles, by 
boat and canoe, from Midland to Bala by way of 
Go Home Bay and the Muskosh River. Midland 














and Penetanguishene, at the bottom of the Georgian 
Bay, are the jumping-off places for this coast. A 
neck of land only three miles wide separates their 
rival harbours; but in character the towns are far 
enough apart. Midland is a new town, neat and 
busy, intent upon capturing the carrying trade of the 
coast; Penetang is an historic town, beautifully 
situated on hills at the end of a wooded bay, intent 
upon preserving pioneer memories and the charms of 
a picturesque site. Midland prides itself on ship- 
yards and smelter and grain elevators; Penetang, on 
its handsome Commemorative Church, which keeps 
alive memories of early missions to the Hurons and 
of the great Iroquois invasion that destroyed all 
settlement and gave this coast its Jesuit martyrs, 
Brébeuf and Lalement. 

When the train from Toronto, running briskly 
downhill, stopped at the wharf where the Midland 
City waited for us, we were met by a host of small 
boys, barefoot and almost black with sunburn, who 
were trying to sell boxes of worms to the anglers 
from the city. No angle worms grow north of 
Midland, for the rocks lie too close to the surface. 

One lad waved a large box at me, offering it for 
a dollar. 

‘Have you a smaller one?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ he said, thrusting the same big box at me, 
‘you can have it for fifty cents.’ 

A little fellow about six years old offered his 
services to carry my suit-case. 

‘How old are you?’ I asked him. 

‘Eight or nine,’ he replied evasively. 

I engaged him, and then in my turn offered to 
lend him a hand, for he was too small to handle the 
bag by himself. He waved me away with a bob of 
the head and dragged the suit-case along the ground 
until another porter of seven years pattered to the 
rescue. The two of them carried the bag down to 
the wharf and saw me safely aboard the steamer. 

We left Midland with a toot and a clatter, and 
churned our way out of the long harbour. The 
Georgian Bay was flooded with sunlight. Behind us 
lay wooded hills and good farms, ahead were flat 
shores of rock and bush, and the blue water was 
spotted brown where submerged rocks came near the 
surface. We twisted and doubled on our course, 
steering an intricate way among shoals and reefs. 

On our left we passed Beausoleil Island, called 
‘Bosely’ by the English-speaking boatmen of the 
coast. An interesting French-Canadian called Simand 
made his home on Beausoleil, and lived there for many 
years. An old trapper said to me: ‘Dat was de 
oldes’ man I know. I tole heem one day, ‘I t’ink 
you been long tam on Beausoleil.’’ ‘‘Oh, no,” he 
say, ‘‘not long; only forty year.’’ One odder tam 
I say to heem, ‘‘I t’ink you mus’ leeve ver’ long tam, 
eh? How ole you be?’”’ “Oh, I dunno,” he say; 
“‘mebbe two-t’ree hondre’ year.””’ 
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It was on this island, according to an Indian 
tradition, that the demi-god Kitchikiwana used to 
make his home. His last resting-place, however, was 
the island farther out in the Bay, known on the maps 
as the Giant’s Tomb. It is several miles in length, 
high and rounded, lending its form to the perpetuation 
of the legend. To this day, the Indians will not 
allow themselves to be caught on the island at night; 
there are noises, they say, and mysterious lights to 
remind them that this is the tomb of the great giant 
of tradition. 

The steamer dodged about among the islands, 
poked its nose into the open bay, and turned in again 
past High Rock Island to Go Home Bay. High Rock 
is the topmost point for many miles along the coast, 
although its summit is only fifty feet above the water. 
By the Indians the place is called the Kettles, because 
of four large and almost perfectly formed pot-holes 
bored some six feet into the flat rocks near the shore. 
Geologists say that these holes were worn by glacier 
streams whirling stones, but some old-timers are not 
satisfied with the explanation. 

‘There’s something strange about those pot- 
holes,’ an old fisherman said to me. ‘They’re not 
easy to explain.’ 

‘How do you suppose they came to be there?’ I 
asked. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘they must have been dug or 
dynamited. They were probably forts in which the 
Frenchman lay when they were fighting the Indians.’ 

Go Home Bay is inhabited in the summer by a 
university colony. Here lawyers and _ scientists, 
business men, professors, doctors, publishers, clergy- 
men, come together with two things in common: 
their alma mater and their old clothes. Professors of 


New Testament Exegesis may be seen in patched | 


trousers; school teachers and college presidents in 
brown shirts and ‘sneakers,’ scramble over the rocks 
with fishing poles, or splash about the bay in dinghies 
and canoes and gasoline launches. They grow brown 
splitting wood in the sun; they haul water, kill 
snakes, catch fish and scale them. Abeunt studia in 
mores. 

In this haunt of the pedant and the angle- 
worm, which disport themselves at opposite extremes 
of the rod, I browned for two weeks in the sun. But 
I was never a disciple of Izaak Walton. It is ‘de 
ol’ tam voyageur’ that disturbs my spirit in the 
summer, and the life of the voyageur is sampled with 
a canoe on river and portage. Into Go Home Bay 
flows the Go Home River, which was given its name, 
as some say, by lumbermen, who used it after a 
season’s logging in the interior to descend to open 
water and the direct way home. From the mouth 
of the river it is only a matter of twenty miles to 
Bala on Lake Muskoka, but there is enough in that 
little stretch to hold one’s interest for two or three 
days. Two friends agreed with me in that opinion. 
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Accordingly, we crammed a tent, blankets, bacon, 
pork and beans, a frying pan and two billies into a 
dunnage bag, knelt into a Peterborough canoe, and 
started up the Go Home River. 

A mile up stream, we passed the farm of Pete 
Laforge, a famous trapper in these parts. He has 
discovered a scrap of arable land and, ploughing up 
an old Indian graveyard by the shore, has planted 
wheat, and oats, and Indian corn that stands ten 
feet high. He and his sons own 600 acres, half of it 
solid rock. But the other half grows sugar maples 
and grain and vegetables; and Laforge has grown so 
prosperous that his old log house is now used as a 
barn and he and his family live in a large new frame 
house two stories high, with kitchen and dining-room 
separate, and a phonograph to play for them in the 
evenings. The phonograph, however, is an intruder. 
Madanie Laforge has a store of old French-Canadian 
chansons which she sings less frequently now that the 
records from the city are at hand with new tunes. 
Toby Laforge, the eldest son, who had enlisted and 
gone to the war, chatted with me about what he saw 
at Amiens and Cambrai. His father told me of last 
winter’s trapping, which had taken him as far as 
Mattawa and Montreal. 

Across the river from Pete Laforge’s farm, on the 
bed of what was once a brook that emptied into the 
river, is a beaver dam covered with grass and reeds. 
Out of the sluggish yellow water behind it stand gray 
tree-stumps with gnawed tops, and miles of new- 
made lake. That dam has a history, which Pete 
Laforge told me over a cigar. 

‘Some year ago,’ he said, ‘before de beaver come, 
de lomberman buil’ a dam at de sam’ place. Dere 
was a beeg marsh above it, so beeg a marsh it was 
hard to get de logs across. Some place a stick would 
go down in de mud twenty feet. If a horse got in 
dere it’s hard to get heem out. De lombermen dey 
t’ink if dey flood de swamp dey can bring de log easy 
across de ice in winter. So dey buil’ a dam; but it 
was no good, it let too moch water t’rough. Dey kip 
on buil’ing, but no use. Dey couldn’t feex it so it 
will hol’ de water. At las’ dey leave it an’ go away. 
Nex’ year de beaver, he come along an’ buil’ a dam 
in de ver’ sam’ place. De beaver, he buil’ such a 
good dam you can’t even get a drink of water below 
it. I tole de boss he have a better dam nex’ tam 
if he bring some beaver along to help heem feex it.’ 

We paddled a mile from Laforge’s to the Chute, 
where the lumbermen have built a trough of huge 
timbers to guide the logs over an ugly jumble of rocks. 
Above the Chute we passed between gaunt walls of 
rock, stained varying shades of gray with the successive 
high-water marks of many years. Soon we came out 
into a wide sheet of water known as Go Home Lake 
onthe maps. To our right lay the Haunted Narrows, 
which recalls by its name an accident of many years 
ago. A draft of logs was being brought down to the 
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Georgian Bay. During the night the men were still 
running about on the floating logs, trusting to their 
nail-shod boots and spiked poles to balance them- 
selves. One of the gang, unobserved by the others, 
fell in between the logs, which closed over his head. 
He was not missed until the morning. His comrades 
dragged the river for days, but they never recovered 
the body. Pete Laforge, who told me the legend, 
added his own etymological theory at the end of it. 
‘So dey call it de Hunted [sic] Narrows,’ he said, 
‘because dey hunt for de body long tam af’er, but dey 
never can fin’ it.’ 

Across the lake is an inlet called Magneur’s Bay 
(more usually pronounced Miner’s by the summer 
tourist). Many years ago a trapper named Magneur, 
a giant of those days, had his shanty here. ‘He was 
de stronges’ man between Shawanigan and Penetang,’ 
said Pete Laforge. ‘One tam he tak’ de boom chain 
off some logs, tie it to a barrel of pork, put de chain 
roun’ hees forehead, an’ carry dat barrel miles an’ 
miles t'rough de boosh. When he come to camp, dey 
break de barrel up, an’ it tak’ four men to carry de 
pieces any furder. One tam in de winter he keell a 
beeg bear. He was alone, but he wouldn’t leave it for 
fear de wolves might get it. So he put it on hees 
back an’ walk on snowshoes all de way to de camp. 
Dat was a man, dat man!’ 

Paddling across the northern end of the lake we 
came to Flat Rock Falls, where the water drops 
fifteen feet over a flat ledge that give the place its 
name. By the-edge of the falls we found a new pot- 
hole in the rock, about the size of a large mug. It is 
still being carved when the water is high enough to 
pour into it. 

Above these falls we entered the Muskosh River, 
of which the Go Home is merely an offshoot. We 
made our way between high, wooded banks until we 
came to Sandy Gray, a portage flanking a waterfall 
that is remembered for the death of a lumber-jack 
two generations ago. Sandy Gray was the boss of a 
gang bringing a draft of logs down the Muskosh. 
At this place the logs jammed and the current piled 
them up like heaps of matches. To break the jam 
it was necessary to scramble out into the middle of 
the chaotic drift and cut away the key logs that held 
the mass back. Breaking the jam is always a 
dangerous venture. Frequently, as a safeguard, the 
man who volunteers is tied to the end of a rope 
suspended from a rock above. Men at the other end 
are ready to lift him into the air the moment the 
timber comes crashing down. But at Sandy Gray 
there was no overhanging rock. Sandy, unwilling 
to order any of his men upon an adventure so hazard- 
ous, prepared to break the jam himself. He ran out 
on to the logs and began to loosen them with axe and 
pole. One of the gang, ashamed to see him risk his 


life alone, ran out and worked beside him. Suddenly, 
with a roar, the piled up logs came down. 


Sandy’s 
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man reached the shore, but Sandy himself was 
caught and smashed by the plunging timber. His 
body was carried down under the logs, and was only 
recovered from the river half a mile below the falls. 
A little wooden cross in the woods beside a crumbling 
shanty still marks his grave. 

Such is the tale as told me by Pete Laforge, who 
had a friend in Sandy’s gang on the day when he 
broke the jam. Another version is circulated which, 
if not genuine folk-lore, is at least good journalism. 
It was early on a Sunday morning when the logs 
jammed and Sandy’s men, honouring the command- 
ment as all good lumbermen should, refused to lift 
a hand in labour to break it. Sandy, finding his 
orders unavailing, cried in a passion: ‘I’ll break that 
jam if I breakfast in hell.’ He leaped on to the boom, 
the logs came down, and Sandy Gray never returned 
to breakfast on this earth. 

Above the falls the river winds lazily between low 
banks. The shore along some stretches is a marshy 
flat, where porcupine and deer are seen; along other 
reaches it is heavily wooded with birch and oak, 
tamarack and maple. In still water the deep greens 
are clearly reflected, with here and there a splash of 
scarlet from a maple early touched by the frost. 
Cardinal flowers raise brilliant heads out of the 
shadows by the water’s edge; and dead pines, falling 
from the crumbling bank, lean gray bodies with thin 
arms out over the current. 

Near Big Eddy we came upon a printed notice, 
nailed to a tree on the shore, informing us that we 
had passed the West Limit of the Black Lake Indian 
Reserve, and making the prosaic threat that tres- 
passers would be prosecuted. But the definition of 
trespassers was less conventional than the fate that 
awaited them. They were stated to be all those who 
hunted, fished, felled trees, gathered sweet grass, or 
in any of half a hundred other attractive ways im- 
paired the Indian’s means of livelihood; for the 
Indians of this district weave baskets of sweet grass, 
and embroider birch bark boxes with porcupine 
quills, to sell to the summer tourists on the Muskoka 
Lakes. 

We carried over Big Eddy, paddled on a mile or 
two, and camped for the night on a spot overlooking 
the falls at Squaw Chutes. This name grew out of a 
tragedy that is still preserved in oral tradition. One 
spring, when the river was full, three Indian squaws 
were paddling a birch bark canoe across the river 
just above the falls. All at once a dog, which they 
had with them, catching sight of a deer on the bank, 
sprang barking to the gunwale and upset the canoe. 
The Indian women were carried over the falls and 
drowned. 

We made a mattress of ferns, and slept with the 
field mice scampering over us. Next morning we 
portaged over Brown’s Cookery, which, doubtless, 
has an interesting story, though who Brown was, or 




















what became of his cookery, I have not learned. 
Next came Cedars, and after that Raggedy, named 
for the half mile of bad rapids in a narrow gorge out- 
flanked by the portage. Above Raggedy we came 
out into the Moon River, from which both the 
Muskosh and the Go Home are derived, and soon we 
encountered the last of our portages, the Moon 
Chutes. 

Once over that, we found ourselves among white- 
clad tourists, with the irritating chug-chug-splutter of 
motor boats in our ears; for, three miles above, its 
Bala, a popular summer resort on an arm of Lake 
Muskoka, with a C.P.R. bridge in the middle of the 
town spanning Bala Falls, and destroying the beauty 
of what was once one of the finest sights in this region. 

Paut A. W. WALLACE. 


Our Bookshelf 


Exploration 


Mount Everest—The Reconnaissance, 1921 (Long- 
man’s, Green & Co., New York: Edward 
Arnold and Co., London). 

Now that human endeavour has won both the 
poles perhaps the greatest task which remains to test 
man’s physical powers is the ascent of Mount Everest. 
‘The Goddess mother of the mountains,’ as the 
natives so appropriately call it, has grown in altitude 
under recent computations from 29,002 feet to 29,141 
feet. Exceptional capacity for enduring fatigue and 
cold, as well as rare organizing ability, is necessary 
for success, or even honourable failure, in such an 
undertaking. 

The world now knows that the assault of the 
present year has failed, having reached a point some 
1,700 feet below the peak, but nearly 3,000 
feet higher than had ever been attained by 
man on foot. The story of this distinguished achieve- 
ment has yet to be written. Meanwhile, in a volume 
of 350 pages, we have an account of the reconnaissance 
of 1921. The book is composite. Colonel Howard- 
Bury, the head of the expedition, is responsible for 
somewhat more than half of it, while Mr. Mallory, 
who was in charge of the climbing party which came 
to grips with the mountain itself, has contributed a 
hundred pages. Other members of, and sponsors for, 
the expedition have added chapters or appendices. 

Quite the most interesting and eloquent part 
of the work is that contributed by Mr. Mallory. 
Stimulating as mountain air these chapters will be 
found by mountaineer and layman alike. Great 
endeavours these were, and they are clearly depicted; 
yet Mr. Mallory can relieve the tension by praising, 
above all else, a certain valley ‘where cattle grazed 
and where butter was made, the little stream we 
followed up to the valley head, wandering along its 
well-filled banks under the high moraine, the few rare 
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plants, saxifrages, gentians and primulas, so well 
watered there, and a soft familiar blueness in the 
air;’ and he can call it a first principle of mountaineer- 
ing ‘to be as comfortable as possible as long as one 
can.’ 

Colonel Howard-Bury, whose name stands on the 
title page, is less happy in subject matter and in 
method. Passages of considerable interest on Tibet 
and its people are to be found interspersed with 
trivial and unordered details, as from a diary written 
from duty, of so much game shot or so many coolies 
incapacitated by drunkenness. 

Canadians will find special interest in the part 
played by Major O. E. Wheeler, who, as a boy at 
Trinity College School and the Royal Military 
College, was accustomed to spend his summers with 
his father surveying in the Rockies. Major Wheeler’s 
chapter on the photographic survey of Everest bears 
the scars of his years spent as surveyor and soldier. 
Of his work Major Morshead has this to say: ‘Major 
Wheeler had probably the hardest time of any 
member of the expedition, and his success in achieving 
single-handed the mappihg of 600 square miles of 
some of the most mountainous country in the world 
is sufficient proof of his determination and grit.’ 
The fact that Major Wheeler was one of the three 
members in the ‘final push’ of 1921 will be gratifying 
to those members of the Alpine Club of Canada who 
have climbed with him in the Rockies and Selkirks. 

The book is well printed and excellently illus- 
trated. C. B. S. 


Fiction 


Georgian Stories, 1922 (Chapman and Hall). 

This is the first of a series of collections of con- 
temporary English short stories. It is intended as a 
prose counterpart to the now well-established volumes 
of Georgian Poetry, and the editor expresses the hope, 
which implies a measure of belief, ‘that the art of 
the short story is once again coming into its own.’ 
Perhaps it is because the short story has never been 
thoroughly at home in English literature that we are 
apt to overlook it. The poets are familiar to us, their 
names and characteristics have been amply presented 
to us, we are becoming more and more conscious of 
the point they stop at. The novelists are not quite 
as well known, perhaps, because it takes longer to 
sample a novelist than a poet, but in so far as we know 
them we think of them as the writers of long stories, 
not of short. When we hear of short stories we find 
our minds ranging abroad to Maupassant, Tchehov, 
even O. Henry, and only then do we add a casual 
‘of course, we have Kipling.’ 

Georgian Stories comes, therefore, in the nature 
of a mild surprise to many. Whether the surprise is 
maintained after you have begun to read the contents 
depends upon where you begin. The stories are very 
unequal, unpardonably so. Those who begin with 
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W. L. George’s ‘Perez’ or with Ronald Pertwee’s 
‘Sentimental Rubbish’ (the title is good) are un- 
fortunate. Less so those who begin at the beginning; 
the first two stories are good, they should carry the 
reader through the succeeding bumps and hollows to 
the middle of the book where Katherine Mansfield, 
D. H. Lawrence, and Somerset Maugham form a 
strong trio, and these will help him down the gentle 
decline that then awaits him. 

The impression of those who find their way right 
through will probably be that the short story is 
‘coming back’ as compared with ten years ago. 
Whether the ‘glories of the ’nineties’ in this field 
are being recaptured is another matter. Kipling may 
not be a perfect artist in the short story; he packs 
too much in and prunes too little. But he has at his 
best very unique compensations. Henry James 
fatigues most people in his longer novels, but in the 
short story he can be admirable. What we get to-day 
appears to be less genius balanced by a better adjust- 
ment of talent to the stricter requirements of the 
genre. The new factor is, without doubt, the 
Russian story and principally Tchehov; the American 
magazine story technique may have contributed 
something too, but not as much. 

The Russian influence in the best stories is shown 
by their gloomy bias. Two of the very best deal 
with prostitution. Somerset Maugham’s ‘Rain’ tells 
an appalling tale of a missionary who converts a 
prostitute and then is converted by her; the author’s 
talent is cold-blooded and external, but very effective. 
Finer still, perhaps the pick of the volume, is 
Katherine Mansfield’s ‘Pictures,’ the story of a 
come-down contralto singer’s efforts to raise rent for 
her lodgings; she fails with the movie people and then 
succeeds with an unknown gentleman. After reading 
this finely-keyed incident we can easily understand 
why Miss Mansfield is coming to be regarded as the 
pick of‘our short-story writers. D. H. Lawrence, 
with more genius than any one else in the group here 
represented, relieves the gloom of his dreadful plot 
with the warmth of, and insight into, passion which 
he seems unable to withhold from whatever he writes. 
‘They were both shocked so much, they were imper- 
sonal, and no longer hated each other.’ 

At high tension these severe subjects can be 
carried off humanely, or at least convincingly. But 
there are altogether too many low-pitched stories 
of sex and marriage which cheapen the volume, 
though it must be admitted that there are few which 
have not some special qualities of a redeeming nature. 
Thus Miss F. Tennyson Jesse’s ‘The Man with Two 
Mouths’ is anybody’s plot, but the local colour of a 
Cornish smuggling lugger is splendid; Mary Butts’ 
‘Speed the Plough’ is the most morbid story of all, 
but: it has real value as a pathological study. 

As the above reference to smugglers will have 
indicated, the book is not all gloom, although even the 
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smuggling story was a tragedy (the two mouths are 
fatal to comedy). The pick of humour is Stacy 
Aumonier’s ‘A Source of Irritation,’ which describes 
how an old Norfolk farm labourer is picked up in a 
swede field by a German aeroplane during the war, 
because of his outer resemblance to a notorious 
German spy. Hodge is exposed in the German front 
lines with a view to his getting killed and thus 
‘eliminating’ the spy. He is taken alive by the 
British, proves that he is Hodge, helps them to run 
down the spy, and is conveyed by British aeroplane 
back to the swede field by request, just in time to 
walk home for supper without being made a fuss of. 
With this betrayal of a tit-bit we will leave our 
Georgian story-tellers to speak for themselves. 


B. F. 


Daughters of Hecuba, by Clara Viebig (George Allen & 
Unwin, London; 7/6). 

It is no criticism of this book—rather of the 
reading public—to say that it will be read, at least 
in Canada, more for the light it throws upon con- 
ditions and opinion in Germany during the war than 
for its qualities as a novel. To ensure its being read, 
as it should be, reviewers will first have to persuade 
the still rancorous mind of many that all or the 
majority of Germans were not Huns, and that the 
nation, both its civilians and its fighting-men, 
travailled, hoped, and feared with the same despairs 
and pride as did the British and French on the other 
side of the Line. 

It is a pity that this should be so, for Clara 
Viebig has achieved in Daughters of Hecuba a novel of 
the war as unpartisan and as universal in its appeal 
as a novel concerned with a bitterly waged struggle 
could well be. She does not concern herself with the 
glory of German arms in defeat or victory, or with 
the superhuman heroisms of youthful warriors against 
a destroying foe, but with that oidest and most 
unchanging of all the phases of warfare—the torturing 
anxiety and sorrow of the women whose men have 
gone out to meet death and mutilation. There is no 
plot in the ordinary sense, and no hero and heroine. 
The chief characters are half a dozen women of 
differing ages, ranks and conditions, upon whom the 
war had laid its heavy hand, ‘taking from one her 
son, from another her lover, and from all their peace 
of mind, their joy, and, as winter passes winter, 
almost their last shred of hope. In the background 
come and go others of the community (a Berlin 
suburb) absorbed in their own sorrows and the 
struggle against a new poverty. As the story pro- 
gresses from the autumn of 1914 till it ends with the 
false hope of Germany’s peace offer towards the end 
of 1916, the tension increases, not only the tension of 
anxiety and sorrow, but the physical suffering of almost 
unendurable hunger. (In passing, it is interesting to 
note that there is no bitter mention of the Allies’ 
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THE SKY LINE OF SPRUCE 





By Edison Marshall, author of ‘The Snowshoe Trail” 


A wonderfully thrilling story of the wilds of British Columbia. As always, Mr. Marshall draws the wilderness 











and its life with a sure and sympathetic touch. His narration of the long struggle with ‘‘ Neilson’s Gang” of 
lawless claim jumpers, leading to the daring abduction of Neilson’s daughter Beatrice, the search for her 
by the anguished father, the relation of the exciting events experienced by Darby and Beatrice and Fernis, 
the black wolf, in the vast spruce forest, all tend to make this new work of Mr. Marshall’s one of the best 


stories of life in the open. 


THE KINGMAKERS 


By Burton E. Stevenson, 


Author of ‘‘The Mystery of the Boule 
Cabinet,” “‘The Gloved Hand,"’ etc. 
csepenen ast eingiilialehs GRR Aaa $2.00 
Intrigue, international politics, 
schemes of beautiful women, and 
plots of wily diplomats, are some 
of the features of this stirring new 
novel. A thrilling tale of romance, 
action and adventure. Such a story 
as only a few gifted authors—Bur- 
ton E. Stevenson and E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, for example—can write 
to successfully delight and hold 
their audiences. 





ROPE 


By Holworthy Hall, 


Author of ‘The Man Nobody Knew,” 
"THERON - Ollie. ox. 0. 04 ceramee ind $2.00 





A story of the struggle old but ever 
enjoyable in fiction, between youth 
and beauty against what is neither 
young nor lovely. The prize these 
forces contend for is a million dol- 
lars. As the situation unfolds, the 
clever author weaves a delicious 
plot of intrigue- and counter-in- 
trigue. The story will readily enlist 
the sympathies of all who enjoy a 
good work of fiction. 


THE MAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 





By Henry James Forman 


A DAUGHTER OF 
THE SANDS 


By Frances Everard 








Saada Medene, a beautiful girl, who 
is reputed to be of Arabian blood, 
is persuaded by her English fiancé 
to accompany him to Algiers. Sub- 
sequent developments hasten the 
action of the story. A novel of 
unusual power, ringing true to life 
from start to finish, with a pic- 
turesque setting of Northern Africa 
—sure to be widely read and appre- 
ciated. 


This is a charming whimsical story, with clear-cut characterization and wholesome sentiment, written in a 


beguiling manner. 


A beautiful love story with clever blending of humor and 
Truly a story over which all readers will linger with delig 


THE HEART OF LITTLE SHIKARA, and other 


stories 


By Edison Marshall, author of ‘“‘The Sky Line of 


Spruce,” $2.00. 


“The Heart of Little Shikara,” one of a dozen or so stories 
of the out-of-doors and animal life included in the volume, 
was acclaimed the best short story of 1921, by the O.Henry 
Memorial Committee of the Society of Arts and Sciences 


and awarded the O. Henry prize. 


Edison Marshall knows animals and the wild places and 
no matter what animal he may be writing about, he does 
so in a heroic manner. A book which will be enjoyed by 


all who love life in the open. 


THE BALANCE 


gente and a strong appeal to the highest emotions. 
t. 


By William Dana Orcutt, author of “The Moth,” 


“The Lever,” “The Spell,” etc., $2.00. 


The theme provides an exciting plot involving a strike, 


detection. 


forgery and murder, with a criminal who cleverly defies 


It is a vital, vibrating story of to-day, during the course 
of which there is developed an absorbing love story. 


Among the characters depicted there are a red-blooded 


THE DUST OF THE DESERT 





By Robert Welles Ritchie 


hero, a girl returned from overseas service, a fascinating 
mill girl, a philosophic crippled veteran, a treacherous 
secretary and an aristocratic dreamer who becomes a 
democratic doer. 


It is a welcome interlude in these days of realism in fiction and of problem novels, to find such 


a gem of pure romance as ‘‘ Dust of the Desert.” 


Here is a stirring story with a dramatic, swiftly 


se plot. A tale of the heart of the Desert and of the effort of a proud Castilian beauty to 


raise t 
told tale. 
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e curse the conduct of her renegade forbear placed on his descendants. Altogether a well 
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blockade which killed women and children as surely 
as did the Zeppelin or submarine). 

Clara Viebig handles this tremendous and 
difficult subject with a fidelity, restraint, and depth 
of feeling which place her, if not beside the Hardys 
and Conrads, at least in the front rank of novelists. 
No one who lived through the war can read Daughters 
of Hecuba without vividly remembering the excite- 
ment and the tedium of those almost forgotten days 
when the individual was at once isolated by his own 
emotions as in a mist, and yet united with others by 
a community of interest—and this though the trans- 
lation is by no means equally good throughout. 

H. K. G. 


Poetry 


Bonnie Joann and Other Poems, by Violet Jacob (John 
Murray, London; 3/6). 

This and Mrs. Jacob's two earlier volumes, Songs 
of Angus and More Songs of Angus, are a rare find for 
the seeker after poetry who can appreciate the Scots 
vernacular at its true worth. In Canada, especially, 
we may seek in vain for a page of ‘guid braid Scots’ 
by a modern writer; we find only the hackneyed 
twaddle of the self-exiled sentimentalist. But Mrs. 
Jacob is of another sort and displays that character- 
istic Scottish gift to sing of familiar and homely 
things with freshness and personal insight which has 
marked nearly all of a long succession of song-makers. 
No other literature, perhaps, is so strongly marked 
by a tradition or a bias as is Scottish song by this 
love of the domestic. The flowers and birds and 
cottages of the countryside, and the men and women 
who look upon the locality of their birth as the 
loveliest spot on earth, have found, generation after 
generation, a singer to give them a new voice. Such 
a tradition is dangerous, and since the brilliant climax 
of Burns the vernacular lyrics of Scotland have shrunk 
to the merest trickle, too often stagnating among 
clichés and worn-out phrases into which the modern 
writer has usually failed to pour new life. 

Mrs. Jacob, ‘however, like Mr. Charles Murray, 
is an exception. She uses the old themes of country 
lad and lass and the ‘fields of home’ (which indeed 
can alter little) but she infuses into them that reality 
which comes only from personal emotion and experi- 
ence. She writes with gusto and affection, and her 
touch is nearly always true and effective. With her 
there is none of that spurious sentiment masquerading 
under the disguise of the would-be ‘simple Doric.’ 
Were it not that the Scots language is becoming more 
quickly anglicized every year, Mrs. Jacob and Mr. 
Murray might give us grounds to hope for a new 
flowering of vernacular song. They use the pure 
spoken language with a simplicity and directness that 
carry conviction. But to-day, when a wanderer may 
return after an absence of fifty years and not find 
himself understood in the language he spoke as a boy, 
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the only hope for the future is for poetry in the 
English tongue. 

There is much in Mrs. Jacob’s three small 
volumes which tempts one to quote at length. The 
only difficulty is to make a choice. The first verse 
of ‘Jeemsie Miller,’ however, is too good to pass. 

There’s some that mak’ themsels a name 
Wi’ preachin’, business, or a game, 
There’s some wi’ drink hae gotten fame 
and some wi’ siller: 
I kent a man got glory cheap, 
For nane frae him their een could keep, 
Losh! he was shapit like a neep, 
Was Jeemsie Miller! 
And then for sheer ranting high spirits take ‘Hog- 
manay (to a pipe tune)’: 

O, it’s fine when the New and the Auld Year meet, 

An’ the lads gang roarin’, i’ the lichtit street, 

An’ there’s me and there’s Alick an’ the miller’s loon, 

An’ Geordie that’s the piper oot o’ Forfar toon. 
Geordie Faa! Geordie Faa! 
Up wi’ the chanter, lad, an’ gie’s a blaw! 
For we'll step to the tune while we've feet intil oor shune, 
Tho’ the bailies an’ the provost be to sort us a’! 


We've three bonnie bottles, but the third ane’s toom, 

Gin’ the road ran whiskey, it’s mysel’ wad soom! 

But we'll stan’ while we can, and be dancin’ while we may, 

For there’s twa we hae to finish, an’ it’s Hogmanay. 
But one could fill pages; it is better for the reader to 
buy and taste for himself. These books make me 
pity, with Lord Cockburn, ‘the poor one-tongued 
Englishman.’ H. K. G. 


Philologogy 
Language, by Edward Sapir. (Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$1.75). 

The modern tendency to deal very definitely 
with facts rather than with theory, with the concrete 
rather than with the abstract, and the hesitation so 
generally found in indicating any theoretical con- 
clusion from the data dealt with, are very much in 
evidence in modern books on language. In fact, 
there are practically no recent books on language. 
It is a rather startling coincidence that two books 
with this title should appear in the same twelve- 
month. But even at that, one of the two exhibits 
the timidity I have mentioned, for the admirable 
volume published this year by the veteran gram- 
marian, Dr. Otto Jespersen of Copenhagen, is much 
less theoretical than the title might lead one to expect. 
This is perhaps a little disappointing, for one might 
well have hoped for some conclusions on the fascinat- 
ing mysteries of what Dr. Sapir calls ‘the ultimate 
psychological basis of speech’ from one of the few 
great students of language now living. 

Dr. Sapir’s brilliant book has in some measure 
at least supplied the want, though even he has little to 
say about this ‘ultimate psychological basis of speech,’ 
the aspect which is primarily of most interest to the lay 
reader. At the same time, the book has been written, 
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THE TUDOR SHAKESPEARE. 
Price $1.00 per volume, ................ $39.00 per set. 
A new edition of Shakespeare in thirty-nine volumes; 
perhaps the most useful and convenient ever published. 
It is a work of true value to the scholar and student. 
Magnificently bound in red morocco leather. 


LAURENCE BINYON 
SEEBCTED: PORMS. ..........:0:56uic BRI beter $2.20: 
Mr. Binyon’s delicate and exquisite work has long been 
known to English readers but in this country no adequate 
presentation of his poems has appeared. In the present 
volume he has made a selection from his several books 
and a choice assemblage of his briefer songs. 
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To those who lament the passing of an age at least 
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HOLEBROOE, JACKSON 
“THE EIGHTEEN-NINETIES”.............. $5.00. 
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searching review of the Art, Literature and ideas of a 
period from 1890-1900. 


ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWEISER 
“EARLY CIVILIZATION” .................. $5.00. 
This book deals with the civilization of early man. Dr. 
Goldenweiser is well-known to social scientists for his 
studies of Anthropological theory, early religion and 
society. 


EDWARD C. RANDALL 
“FRONTIERS OF THE AFTER LIFE” ....... $2.26. 
An impressive and illuminating book of paramount 
importance, citing the author’s own experience covering 
a period of twenty-two years. He records actual conver- 
sation with the living dead. 
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“THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMANISM” ..... $3.50. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND WORLD PEACE. By the Hon. Newton W. Rowell, K.C., LL.D............... 


This volume consists of the Burwash Memorial Lectures delivered to large audiences at the University of Toronto 


last autumn. 


The theme is World Peace and the design of the lecturer is to set forth the necessity for inter- 
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By Edward 
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almost if not quite all through, with the general reader 
as much in mind as the student of linguistics. Where 
a certain amount of technical knowledge is required it 
is clearly and concisely given, as, for instance, in the 
summary, in the eighth chapter, of Phonetic Law. 
One may suspect, however, that the majority of 
general readers will not read all of Chapter VIII. 
They need not. For many a moderns undergraduate 
and graduate, on the other hand, the interest in 
‘umlaut’ and ‘shiftings’ will be deepened by the 
presentation of these phenomena as living currents 
in the never-ceasing drifts of language. 

The chapter on drift in language is one of the most 
interesting in the book, rather onaccount of the method 
adopted than for any very new material employed. 
The discussion of the isolation of ‘whom,’ of the slow 
but inevitable dying away of ‘whom did you see?’ is 
most engrossing, and convincing to all but the most 
incurably conservative purists. It is bound to give 
even them a most uncomfortable feeling of insecurity, 
a Belshazzer uneasiness. The introductory chapter 
deals with the psycho-physical basis of speech, and 
with the relationship between thought and language, 
incidentally with the question of whether thought is, 
or is not, possible without language. The following 
four chapters consist of a careful analysis of the 
mechanics of language, the phonetic elements, the 
grammatical processes and concepts. The sixth 
chapter, ‘Types of Linguistic Structure,’ is concerned 
chiefly with the classification of languages, especially 
with the two great divisions under the terms ‘in- 
flective’ and ‘agglutinative.’ Dr. Sapir suggests a 
conceptual classification for which he makes out a 
strong, if not entirely irrefutable, argument. It is 
in this chapter that the author’s own peculiar quali- 
fications for original contribution is probably best 
shown. His studies and investigations, and the 
facilities afforded thereto by his position as chief of 
the Anthropological Section of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, have given him a very unusual acquaint- 
ance with the languages of primitive people, and 
especially of the Indian tribes of North America. 
The book is enriched by many interesting examples 
from these languages. 

The concluding three chapters, ‘How Languages 
Influence Each Other,’ ‘Language, Race and Authors,’ 
and ‘Language and Literature,’ are more general in 
treatment. The middle chapter of these last three is 
especially interesting, and should serve to correct some 
current misconceptions on the relationship between 
race and language, and kindred subjects. The whole 
book is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject, and will be especially welcome to many of us 

who have vainly searched for authoritative treatment 
of the more general bearings of the science of language, 
for what Dr. Sapir calls a ‘perspective on the subject.’ 
R. 
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Trade and Industry 





May 1922 June 1922 July 1922 August 1922 
160.9 164.5 165.3 164.7 
112.3 110.8 112.3 115.7 





we are, economically speaking, on the mend. 

That is not to say, of course, that we are 
making any very startling progress; on the contrary, 
we are still merely creeping along. But at any rate 
we are really better than we were, and with anything 
like good luck we ought to get along fairly well in the 
future. Prices are rising, as will be explained later, 
and the stock market is decidedly better in tone. 
We are not having all the excitement of a real bull 
market, but stocks are rising slowly; an advance 
of five per cent. in a couple of months is not bad. 

The index number of wholesale prices shows a 
very small decline for August. This is attributable 
entirely to seasonal factors when at this time of year 
foodstuffs are always cheap. But while foodstuffs 
have declined enough to pull down the whole index 
number along with them, manufacturers’ goods have 
advanced again, although not quite enough to 
counteract the fall in foods. 

When we study the trends of manufacturers’ 
goods and foodstuffs we find that since April of this 
year manufacturers’ goods have appreciated 7.9 per 
cent. while foodstuffs have declined 2.4 per cent. 
This fact is worth considering, since it shows two 
quite definite movements which are not always 
reflected in the whole index number. What is really 
happening is that the cost of living is still slowly 
declining, a fact further attested by the Department 
of Labour’s retail number, and the cost of manu- 
facturing is sharply rising. A moment’s reflection on 
this point will give a very clear indication as to what 
is going to happen to wages in the near future, and 
we may well commend the point to our labour teaders. 

On the whole, as we look about us, there does not 
seem to be very much to depress and quite a number 
of things to cheer us. Evidently the coal strike in 
the United States is well over, and, after all, it has 
not upset conditions too badly. Things are picking 
up, simply because there was not very much left to act 
adversely on them. We have passed through a 
pretty stiff time and it has hurt some of us quite 
painfully. The list of failures every week is not 
particularly enlivening reading; nor does the spectacle 
of little storekeepers being forced out of business up 


’ ‘HERE is no longer any reasonable doubt that 








and down the retail shopping sheets of our cities 
conduce to cheerfulness. But such things must be, 
and the shaking out was inevitable, and we may 
suppose healthy in the long run. Employment is 
distinctly improving; and the building trade is active, 
in itself a fairly reliable barometer of trade con- 
ditions. We are promised a very sizable crop this 
year, so on the whole we ought to be thankful and 
reflect that if winter comes we may rely upon the 
solar system functioning according to schedule and 
bringing along spring in due course. 

In any case it is fairly sure now that the volume 
of unemployment will be quite naturally less this 
winter than last, and that next spring will see us 
going pretty strong. But, of course, we must not 
expect a boom; indeed we may well pray most 
fervently to be delivered from one. The future for 
Canada, as for every other country in the world, is 
one of hard toil to repair the damages of war. The 
parallel between to-day and a century ago is curiously 
exact and we know how long it took the world to 
recover from Napoleon. Perhaps our recuperative 
powers are greater than those of our great-grand- 
fathers and we may be able to effect complete restora- 
tion sooner. But in any case a decade at the very 
least from the cessation of hostilities must pass before 
we can look for anything like normality for the whole 
world. 

Of course Canada suffered but lightly as com- 
pared with other nations; but when one member 
suffers all the members suffer. Even now there are 
signs that Canada has approached fairly near her 
pre-war condition. The Canadian dollar is worth 
one hundred cents over the border, and Canadian and 
American prices are now fairly close together. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s injunction to study the foreign 
exchanges in order to see the relative economic 
positions of the nations to-day may well provide some 


,; cause of satisfaction to Canadians, since the only 


country in which our money stood at a discount, the 
United States, now receives it at par, and in every 
other country in the world we receive a premium for 
our funds. Let us be thankful for all mercies, great 


and small. 
H. MICHELL. 
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which every Canadian citizen isinterested. Postpaid, $1.00 


IDEALISM IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONBR 
President of the University of Toronto 





In an age of materialism it is a pleasant relief to consider 
idealism. Sir Robert Falconer outlines in this book much 
that will provoke thinking and that will induce the reader to 
base his thinking on fundamental principles. Postpaid, $1.00 


SEND YOUR ORDER WITH REMITTANCE TO-DAY 
TO THE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


TORONTO - CANADA 


A Reputation 





for Unvarying Quality is the 
Greatest Mark of Distinction ! 


“SALAD 


TEA 


Has Earned Distinction. 





Delicious!— TRY IT 














ESTIMATES GIVEN 


ROBERT JORDAN 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
CONTRACTOR 


37 Hazelton Ave. o%s North 6324 





FRED. TURNEY 
TAILOR 


236 QUEEN STREET EAST - - TORONTO 


Telephone Main 2336 














Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from Advertizers. 
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GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL : : 


B ON D CORPORATION 


Are you getting the most out of your investments? 

We have made good profits for many of our clients 
by exchanging their securities. 

Can we not do the same for you? Let us have a 
list of your holdings and we will be pleased to 
advise you regarding same. 


R. A. DALY & CO. 


MEMBERS OF TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 
Represented by Arthur Beairsto 








TORONTO 


DONWOODS 


At the end of the proposed widening and double 
tracking, of Yonge Street to the City Limits. 
Wooded heights with unusual views of forest and 
stream over the Don Valley. Offered with arch- 
itectural and landscape restrictions. 


H. R. DOUGLAS 
Adel. 5070. Mail Building. 





ESTABLISHED 1871 


WM. McGILL & CO. 


COAL IMPORTERS 


Anthracite - Bituminous - Coke 


1143 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO - - CANADA 


THE HAYNES PRESS 


PRINTERS 

OMMERCIAL AND 

SOCIETY PRINTING 
of all kinds 


5022 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 





Fresh. Luscious Strawberries 
made 


BETTY’S 
Home-Made 
STRAWBERRY JAM 
‘‘Betty’s Preserve the Flavour”’ 
BETTY’S LIMITED 


MOUNT DENNIS - - ONTARIO 


W.H. COX COAL CO. 


LIMITED 





SMOKELESS COAL 
“. STEAM COAL ... 





Phone Main 6075 
86 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO 











SWISS 
STEAM 
LAUNDRY 


Established 1886 


““SERVICE---QUALITY” 


Phone Adel. 964 for driver. 


In my Candy Shop you will find a clean, quiet 
atmosphere where all that is superior in Candies, 
Egg Drinks, Sodas and Ice Cream will be served. 

I will see that you are Satisfied, Pleased and 


Delighted. 
Mary Stuart 


251 AVENUE ROAD 
OPP. DUPONT STREET 








WHEN IN TORONTO VISIT THE 
ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM 
253 BLOOR STREET WEST, NEAR AVENUE ROAD 
Largest Permanent Exhibition in Canada 
ARCHAEOLOGY, GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, PALAEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY 
Open daily—1o a.m. to 5 p.m. Sunday—2 to 5 p.m. 
BLOOR, BELT LINE, DUPONT ann AVENUE ROAD CARS 








Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from Advertizers, 























